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é sheer waists no longer permit an un- 
cre showing even a suggestion efi 
unsightly hair. i 
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e new perfect arched brow, so 
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expressive, is readily had with ZIP. 
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PERFLUOUS HAIR AND’ 


ROOTS 

And now never a care for bothersome superflu- 
Te Se She*ha® tearned™to definitely free her- 
isi a & it with the roots—a secret for which thou- 
1 sands of women still yearn. If you have used. 
= depilatories, electrolysis or the razor, which leave 
the roots to thrive, and often cause the hair to 
faster and coarser, you will immediately 
appreciate this superior remedy. 

ZIP. gently lifts out the roots with the hairs, and 
thus destroys the growth without electricity. 


Not only removes ha 


but checks us future growth. 
Rapid, simple to use, fragran 
it leaves the skin soft and smoot 
not to harm even the most delicate skin. 
he old dan- 


Women everywhere are discarding t 
gerous methods and are now using ZIP. Avoid 


imitations -; 
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grow 
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t, safe and painless, 
h. Guaranteed 


REE TYPES OF SUPERFLU- 
OUS HAIR. have you? Write for FREE BOOK, 
“Beauty's Greatest Secret,” which tells you OF 


call at my Salon qgadeler: memsive YOu a 
u what ZIP has 


Also Madame Berthe’s 


Massage an 
mote hair growths... 


d Cleansing Cream—cannot pro- 
oe -- 60c 
DEMONSTRATION or prove to yo 


¢ Talc_—delightfully fragrant......----- 
5 done. 


Antisepti 
Antiseptic Solution -...--- yi ane 25e ! : 
Emollient Balm—for the hands and face, ..- q ¢ Tenth 
softens the: skin. Excellent for sunburn : olen’ 
and as a base for powders 50c Specialist 
Lash-Life—cleanses lashes and makes them - 562 Fifth Ave.(46thSt) New York City 
¢c 


At All Good Stores 


\ode and lusteous 
or direct by mail 


The Ideal Liquid Deo 
y for excessive pers 


remed piration. 


_ Harmless. Cannot irritate. Color- 


less, containing no staining artificial 
Use at Home | 


oraskat 
Your Beauty Shop 


“Attractive bottle, 50c. 


‘Send This Coupon ~ 
TO-DAY 


Madame Berth 
Dept.D-B, 562 Fifth ee New York. 
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your FREE cs 5 
eee Secret” telling of Ta ess Bea 
aa cman bee a sample of your Hees 
the growth eas 5 guaranteed not to promote 


: nd shaving are passe. 
well rounded_arm—free from alJ 
ny hair—is a necessity with the 
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- Now We're Going To 
Make a Motion Picture! 


We shall take a trip into a big Hollywood studio—never heed 
that watchful guard at the gate—and watch in the sacred 
precincts of picturedom the progress of a photoplay, from 
scenario to the final screen presentation. 


“Pen to Silversheet” 


By Mervin M. RIDDLE 
Author of “Behind the Camera with Elinor Glyn” 


“How Do They Do Ite” 


You have often asked yourself this question, as you sat in the dim coolness of the theatre and watched 
the shadowy story unfold before you on the screen. 


You have thought of pictures in terms of actors, directors and backgrounds, probably. If se, your 


knowledge coverg only about one-fifth of the varied factors that make the finished picture that thrills 
you on the silver screen. 


If you would really know what goes on behind the scenes in Filmland; 


If you aspire to make a place for yourself in pictures, either as a : 
player or writer ; ; ati ore ge onion ala Ae eee ao | 


We shall make the fascinating journey from 


: 5 A a 
If your scenarios have been coming back because your ignorance Et cea ere se con) muenelicns 


a : C 118 S. Broadway, Dept. A,. 
picture production has concealed the real merit of your plots— : Los Angeles, Cal. 


You will want this book. But you must act quickly, for the edition ' Gentlemen: 

of “Pen to Silversheet” is limited and will soon be existed. die 4.1 enclose: $1.00 (check, money order, 
small sum of $1.00 brings it to you. Don’t Wait! Clip the attached pamps) fox which | plese an aaa 
coupon and mail it to us TODAY! 


TIMES-MIRROR PRESS Name ....-.-. A eR 
8 


ately one copy of “Pen to Silversheet.” ' 


Publishers 
118 So. Broadway, Dept. A, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Price You Pay 


For dingy film on teeth 


- Let us show you 
how combating film 
beautifies the teeth 

Now your teeth are coated with a Vis- 
cous film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, enters crev- 
ices and stays. It forms the basis of 
fixed cloudy coats. 

That film resists the tooth brush. No 
ordinary tooth paste can effectively com- 
bat it. That is why so many well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. 


Keeps teeth dingy 
_Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
_with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. And, despite the tooth 
brush, they have constantly increased. 


Attack it daily 


Careful people have this film removed 
twice yearly by their dentists. But the 
need is for a daily film combatant. 

Now dental science, after long research, 


by a ten-day test 
in this new way 


has found two ways to fight film. Able 
authorities have proved their efficiency. 
A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
fected to comply with modern require- 
ments. The name is Pepsodent. These 
two film combatants are embodied 
to fight the film twice daily. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in saliva. That is there to di- 
gest starch deposits which otherwise may 
cling and form acids. 

it multiplies the alklaninity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. : 

Thus every use gives multiplied effect 
to Nature’s tooth-protecting agents in the 
mouth. Modern authorities consider that 
essential. 


se e e 
Millions employ it 
Millions of people now use Pepsodent, 
largely by dental advice. The results are 
seen everywhere—in glistening teeth. 
Once see its effects and you will adopt 
it too. You will always want the whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth you see. Make this 
test and watch the changes that it brings. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


Papsadéen 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists near- 
ly all the world over. 
supply the large tubes. 


All druggists 


10-DAY TUBE FREE ™ 


| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. cont 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 


in it, H 


Tomorrow 


WITH APOLOGIES TO NO ONE 
(Copyright, 1922) 


Tue pioneers of the Motion Pic- 
tures have become its leading ex- 
ponents. But the great minds of — 
Tomorrow will teach us that which 
we now fondly term an Art is but 
a thin veneer concealing elemental — 
crudities. 

Grifhth, master of Today, ap- 
proached the fourth dimension of 
feeling in Way Down East by flash- 
ing four smashing transitions in as 
many successive scenes. Then he re- 


_ and love were whiplashed across the 
screen in showing the guests at the 
squire’s party. The descent into buf- 
| foonery were the incidents of Hi 
Holler’s broken egg and a kicked 
spinster. 


C RAFT parades as Art, Today. 
King Vidor, a script boy seven years — 
ago, played film chords with divinity — 
and became a producer. C. B. DeMille 
mingled the skill of stage carpenters 
and dressmakers no better than less — 


ings. Von Stroheim used the shell- 
| game trick and outguessed us by 
showing the depravity of respectabil- 
ity. Rex Ingram, loved-inspired, sub- 
sided like a fatigued dervish after his 
Four Horsemen. Charles Ray gave us 
the title-less The O Swimmin’ Hole 
and since the plunge all efforts to 
resuscitate him from mediocrity have 
failed. Success of the great spectacles 
belongs to landscape architects and 
nimble cameramen deserve the dubi- 
, Ous credit when Mack Sennett occa- 
| sionally invades polite entertainment. 
The screen is groping toward Art, 
but it rarely grasps it. 


E 


W HEN it is said that the Motion 
Picture embodies all of the Arts it is 
meant that the literary art of the au- 
_thor, the dramatic art of the scenarist 
and director, the histrionic art of the — 
actor and the fine arts of the tech- 
nical director and of the photographer 
are combined in one product. In ad-— 
dition, tempo, an element of music, — 
is occasionally contained. 
Art is an original pattern woven in 
| the cloth of beauty. Craft is the ap- 
plication of the principles of artistic 
construction. The artist designs, cre- 
ates. The craftsman applies the artis- 
tic creation. An artist may be a 
craftsman and a craftsman may con- — 
ceive and thus be an artist, but Craft — 
* ig never Art. . Pe 3 
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Entered as second-class matter at the post 
office at San Francisco, California. 


_ lapsed into burlesque that reeked of 
the clown ring. Sorrow, humor, sin 


ambitious chefs mixed salad dress-— 4 
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HNywoot SCREENLAND Clients 


Announcing the New 


Our millionth Oliver is a new 


_ model! It comes at a time when 


most people have thought that the 
ultimate had been reached in type- 


_ writer development. It is a contra- 


diction of that thought, and brings 
many surprising advancements 
and betterments. Everyone who 
sees it is amazed. 


It establishes a new limit in re- 


‘finements. Yesterday’s standards 


now become antiquated. To oper- 
ate it is to experience a new thrill 
in typing. To see its beautifully 
typed sheets is to have a new ap- 
preciation of what a super-type- 
writer can do. 


But Not $100 


The natural conclusion would be 


OLIVER 


A sensation in typewriter ad- 
vancement, the climax of 26 
years of development—our 
latest and finest model, No. 11 


That is, we ship direct from the 


factory to the buyer, saving you 


the $35 that an indirect, extrava- 


‘gant selling system would require. 


Yet, in all our 27 years experi- 
ence, this is the finest typewriter 
we have ever built. If any type- 
writer is worth $100, it is this 
Oliver Speedster. 


How We Save You $35 


It is impossible to fully describe 


the superiorities of the new Oliver 
Speedster in print. You must see 


it and operate it to appreciate its 


betterments. 

So we ship it to you for five days 
free trial, without your sending a 
penny in advance and without 
obligating you to buy. 


FREE TRIAL 
Keep it~ or Return it 


If You Agree 


that the Oliver Speedster is the 
finest typewriter, regardless of 
price, and want to own it, send us 
$4 after five days, then $4 per 
month until $65 is paid. 

If you would rather pay $100 and not 
get this latest model, ship the Oliver 
Speedster back at our expense. 

Throughout the trial you are your own 
salesman. You need not be influenced by 
others. This new plan has been endorsed 
by thousands who have bought Olivers 
at a saving. Remember, over 1,000,000 
Olivers have been sold, both to leading 
businesses and individuals. 


So Simple 
Merely mail the coupon and it will 
bring EITHER this wonderful new Oliver 
Speedster for Free Trial, or Further In- 
formation. Check your preference. 
This is a rare opportunity. Think of it 
—the latest model at a $35 saving! It is 


that we would continue the custom We want you to try it in the the ONLY offer of its kind. 
of $100 asa standard price,oreven privacy of your own officeorhome. tHe OLIVER 
4 ask more for a finer model. Compare it with any typewriter. TYPEWRITER 
But we offer this wonderful We let the Oliver sell itself. You COMPANY OYV & 
Oliver Speedster on the same plan’ are the sole judge. Could any offer _ 0000 Oliver Type- 
we have recently adopted in sell- be fairer? Think how few articles _writer Bldg. 
ing the No. 9. . dare to be sold this way! Chicago, Ill. 


iat 


My shipping point fs --=-----------------------------7---7 7-7-7 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mafl me your book— ‘‘The 
ie 


High Cost of = Re: d the Remedy,’’ th : 
Speedster Ses is further i Afar cionae sok ody = Occupation or Business -------------------------9 25-9 
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The touchstone of success in 


the world’s new art. 


A single artist can produce a masterpiece in painting, in 
cculpture, in architecture. 


A small company can stage a great play in the theatre. 
A poor man can write and have published an undying work 
of literature. 


But in the art of the motion picture, $100,000 is as $10 
in any other art. There can be no success without the power 
of intricate organization, organization so highly developed 
that it can command the services of acknowledged genius, 
and this must be backed by the money power that means 
absolute freedom of scope in producing motion pictures 
that will satisfy the discriminating public of today. 


Such an organization is Famous Players- Lasky 
Corporation, producers of Paramount Pictures. 


Independent effort, diffusion of power, scattered attempts 
to win public approval, can never match the work of an 
organization that holds to the ideals that have been and 
continue to be the inspiration of Paramount. 


That’s why “if it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the best 
show in town.” 


i 

|| 
| auth Wallace Reid 
| Bobe lands Conn Noge Rachel Grote 


More than 10,000 theatres celebra:e 
Paramount Week, Sept. 3-9 


eptember 
RELEASES 
*Phone your theatre for date of showing 
Jesse L. Lasky presents 


Gloria Swansont/fer 


Percy Heath. Based on the 
play by Ann Nichols. Cast Cage 
includes David Powell, Wal- 
ter Hiers and Harrison Ford. 


ADOLPH ZUKOR PRESENTS A 


| William deni 
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ice People’ s 


& Julia Faye 


Redoiph Valentino in 


| A Fred Niblo produc. BLOOd 
| [ered NiNaderos | git, 
H ei ta Nala. From 
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Ibanez and the Baye by Tom Cushing. Adap- 


| tation by June Mathis. 

|, FAMOUS PLAVERS -LASKY CORPORATION preserrg 

| The Valley of Silent Men 
with 

ALMA. From the story by James Oliver 


Curwood. Directed by Frank 
RUBENS ‘Borage ae 


| 

| A Cosmopolitan production. 
| “mcere The Siren Call” 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Dorothy Dalton, David Powellé Mitchell Lewis 


| An Irvin V. Willat P 
Adaptation by J. E. Nash and Philip. Hum. 


Jack Holt i= “White 


Adapted by Albert S. Levino 
one novel, the “‘Parson Satan 


of Panamint,” Directed by Sleeps 

Jesse L-Lasky Presents 

Cecil B.De Mille’s Production 
anslaughter” 


With Thomas Meighan, Leatrice Jo: 
and Lois Wilson. 


Adaptation by Jeanie Macpherson 


A Sam Wood Production. : 
Scenario by ehney Harvis'and Gilded 
Ca 


@ Production 


creen play by 
Clara Beranger. 
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roduction. By J. E. Nash. 


Jesse L.Lasky Presents a Peter B. Kyne Special 
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From the novel by Alice Duer Miller. - 
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—1is making one yeas supply of brilliant, original, 
irresistibly attractive(cover paintings for Screenland. 
And this photograph Xows him at work in his studio 
beginning the first one, on this month’s cover of Screen- 


land. 
= “A pretty cover doesn’t make.a magazine really 
better,’ a reader wrote to us not long ago, “but it makes = 


it seem better.”” And it is true that an atiractive cover. 
makes a magazine in the same degree that clothes make 
the man. Or to put it in the words of Will Rogers: 

“Clothes do not make the man, but they often make 
him ridiculous.” 


In This Number: 


@ Nine Portraits of Players @ Critical Comment of the Screen 
Mary Pickford 7 The Picture of the Month 37 
Norma Talmadge Irene Castle Bigndesidesand 
Dorothy Phillips Constance Talmadge 
Viola Dana Helen Ferguson Little Hints for Playgoers 38-42 
Mary Jane Sanderson Grace Darmond A Score of Photoplays to look for and to look out for 
@ Articles for Grown-ups @ Another Big Little Story About 
Confessions of a Star Interviewer 35 the Movies 
By A Real One Pasish the Villa; 
Secrets of the Stars 27 eS eG a ” 
By Patrick Tarsney By Louis Weadock 
So This Is Hollywood! 24 
A Pic Prove I ~ 
oo @ Departments for Everybody 
@ Serial Subjects Little Hints for Booklovers 52 
We Tove Pirate 43 Book Talk with Screen Aspects : 
Written by the Stars What’s the Matter With My Story? 49 
My Trip Abroad - 30 Those Scenario Writers 
i Charlie Chaplin’s Remarkable Diary Your Own Page 54 
_ Behind the Camera with Elinor Glyn 46 What Readers Say 


“A surprise in every issue’ 


See the $200 prize contest that begins this month 
— on page ten — 


Published Monthly by SCREELAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publication Office: 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, California Admimstrative and Editorial Offices: Hollywood, Califennn 
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Rate 
10 cents 
a word 


ASTROLOGY 


ASTROLOGY—Stars tell Life’s story. Saud 
birthdate and dime for trial reading. E dy, 
Westport St., 33-79A, Kansas City, Missouri. 


HELP WANTED 


Anybody can do it. 
E i i ACME LETTER 
CO., 2800V Congress, Chicago. 


ALL MEN, women, boys, girls. over. 17 
willing to accept Government positions, $135, 
(traveling or stationary) write, Mr. Ozment, 
169, St. Louis, Mo. 
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tions and reports. Experience unnecessary. 
Write J. Ganor, Former Gov’t Detective, 145, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MOTION PICTURE SUPPLIES 


EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guar- 
anteed after 3 months’ spare-time study or 
money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for free booklet. G-134 Stand. Business 
ness Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAGAZINES 


BOUND volumes of SCREENLAND now 
ready. Price $5.00 per volume. Each volume 
includes every copy published from Septem- 
ber, 1920, to July. 1922. Address Subscription 
mevanment: SCREENLAND, Hollywood, 

alif. : 


OLD COINS 
eee eee EE 
_ CATIFORNIA GOLD, $% size, 27c;_ $% 
size, 53c; half-dime and Catalogue, 10c. or- 


man Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 


PERSONAL 


B543, New London, 


| 
is) 
o! 
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EXCHANGE jolly letters with new friends. 
Lots fun! Enclose stamp. Eva Moore, Box 
908, Jacksonville, Florida. ‘ 


YOUR FUTURE FORETOLD: Send dime, 
birthdate for truthful. reliable. convincing 
trial reading. Hazel Hause, Box 215, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED FOR CALIFOR- 
NIA FRODUCERS; also Stories for publica- 
tion. (Manuscripts sold on commission.) 
Submit manuscripts, or if a beginner, write 
for Free Plot Chart and Details. Harvard 
Company, 312 San Francisco. 


FREE to writers—a wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Photoplay 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just address Au- 
thors’ Press, Dept. 156, Auburn, N. Y. 


SCENARIO writers will learn something to 
their interest by addressing Irvine Photo- 
play Service, Culver City, Calif. 


C-1333, Los Angeles, Calif. 


PHOTOPLAYS and stories wanted. Accept- 
ed anv form; typed, revised, criticised, mar- 
keted at lowest rates. Authors’ Service 
Bureau, 780 Charleston, S. C. 


YOUR Clever Photoplay Plot Developed 
into Powerful Screen Drama. Sell your ideas. 
Constructive Criticism, Revision. Screen Stu- 
dio S., 358 W. 58th, New York City. 


PICTURES 


. PICTURES. Zee Beautiful Girl Pictures. 
10 wonderful poses, $1.00. 18 specials, $2.00. 
Real “Taken from Life’? photographs. Your 
monev refunded if dissatisfied. Bairart Co., 


1008 St. Louis, Missouri. : 


SONGWRITERS 


SONGWRITERS! Learn of the public’s de- 
mand for songs suitable for dancing and 
the opportunities greatly changed conditions 
offer new writers, obtainable only in our 
“Songwriters Manual & Guide’ sent free. 


New York. 


SONG WRITERS! A proper start may 
mean your success. I have an exceptional 
prop%sition. Write to-day for particulars. 
Howard Simon, 22 West Adams Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. We 
write music and guarantee to secure pub- 
lication. Submit poems on any _ subject. 
Rroadway Studios. 262 Fitzgerald Bidg., New 


SONG WRITERS—If vou have song poems 
or melodies write me immediately. I have 
absolutely the best proposition to offer you. 
Rav Hibbeler, D 167, 4040 Dickens Ave., 
Chicago. i 


Last forms 

November issue 
close 

August 15 


SONG WRITERS—If you have song poems 
or melodies write me immediately. I have 
wonderful proposition to offer you. Ray 
Hibbeler, D-167, 4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago. 


once. 
gerald Bldg., New York. 


STAMPS 


FREE FOREIGN Stamps and approvals, 
2c, Curtis Snelling, Box 494, Claremore, Okla. 


‘STAMPING NAMES 


MAKE $19 per 100. stamping names on key 
checks. Send 25c for sample and instruc- 
tions. X Keytag Co., Cohoes, N. Y. : 


MAKE $1 an hour with our key-checks. 
No outfit to buy. We furnish everything. 
Hither sex. Send 10e for sample and instruc- 
tions. World Registry Bureau, Cohoes, N. Y. 


WRITERS 


WII.L YOU EXCHANGE LETTERS. AND 
MAKE NEW FRIENDS? You’ll have lots of 
fun! Betty Lee. 4254 Broadway, New York 
City. Stamp appreciated. : 


helpful advice on writing and 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 638 Butler Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. : 


MISCELLANEOUS : 


ACRORATIC. Clowning. Contortion—Easv — 


method illustrated instructions. Advanced 
ground Acrobatics. Complete cours? includ- 
ing apparatus drawings. $2.00. “Jingle’”’ 


Hammond, Adrian, Mich. 


WOMEN — Are you interested in your — 
health. Circular free. National Specialties, 
32 S. Union Sq., N. Y. C. 


BE A DETECTIVE. Earn big money, 
travel. Fascinating work. Learn by our 
home study plan. Particulars free. Ameri- 


ean School of Criminology, Dept. S, De- 
troit, Mich. 


DISTINCTIVE Personal Embossed Sta- 
tionery is used by popular movie stars. Name 
and address on 100 double sheets Linen Fin- 
ish social correspondence paper and 100 en- 
velopes to match. $2.00, west of Denver, $2.25. 
R. Landergin, 5615 Hazell, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


anteed, 50 cents. J; GAUB, Washington, 
D. C. 


YOU can be successful, prosperous, happy. 
My Applied Psychology lesson course pos 
tively teaches vou_how. Price $3.06. Anna 
Nolle, Ridgefield Park, N. Je ‘ pO 
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Hiss the 


weft Editors’ PAGE 


Myron Zobel, Editor 


Syl. MacDowell, Managing Editor 


HE good old custom of hissing 
seems to be dying out, In the 


old days one had live actors at 


Bad Ones 


which to throw ripe eggs and tomatoes and the rest 

of the garden truck that was too far gone to send 

East for hotel consumption. 
Nowadays the silver screen has largely removed 


the pleasure of vegetable ovations. But the cause of 


them still holds good. 


It is not right to leave the theater dissatisfied until 


that dissatisfaction has been given voice. The least 


thing you can do is to tell the manager when a pic- 


ture you have seen displeases you. If he is a good 
manager he will appreciate this courtesy, for it really 
is a courtesy. You will help him to make money by 
giving him an idea of the kind of pictures for. which 
you are willing to spend your money. 

If you are unwilling to step right up to the box 
office and register a kick, the next best thing is to 
start a low hum and a stamping of feet; or a gentle 
hissing through closed teeth will serve as well. Try 


to get as many of your friends as possible who are 


sitting about you to join you in this public demon- 
stration of disgust. | 

The film actors will not be distracted and the man- 
ager may derive profit from the demonstration. It 
may even come back eventually to the actors them- 


selves, the directors and the producers that gave birth 
to the photoplay that caused you pain. 


We will 
thank you and so will those who really love the 
motion picture art. Help to make the pictures better 
by telling them when they are bad. Don’t let the 
good old custom of hissing die an unnatural death. 


Their 
Pasts of their humble beginnings. But 
; ; movie celebrities never try to inter- 
est others in their pasts. It is taken for granted that 
everyone has at least one of his own. 

A group of calloused press agents were trying to 
summon from memory’s storehouse the oldest “pub- 
licity gag” in existence. | 

“The star who has her jewels stolen,” one began. 
“The gateman who fails to recognize the star in her 


make-up,” offered another. 


ated. * 


2 APTAINS of finance like to boast” 


“The ingenue who adores reading,’ was the hoary 
fable recalled by the third. 

But the fourth one, in a brilliant flash of reminis- 
cence, said: 

“The movies have never used the oldest hokum. 
It is the one we hear every time a business man 
makes a success: that he was raised on a farm and 
sold papers for a living. I know its hokum, because 
nobody could make a living selling papers on a farm.” 


Modes in 
Morality 


the name of a short story that 


A “GOOD CONDUCT CLAUSE,” 


appeared recently in this maga- 


zine, is now being written and observed in the em- 
ployment of players in the largest motion picture 
stock company in America. 

Rigid rules and regulations governing their public 
and private lives have been issued to the players, by 
the company, “to protect the good name of their 
profession.” 

Some interesting paragraphs appear in the pub- 
lished code: 


“Be careful in your choice of associates. Remem- 


ber, ‘a man is known by the company he keeps.’ A 
woman is known by the company she avoids.” 

“Avoid alcoholic stimulants and late hours. If you 
are a woman, nothing can destroy your good looks so 
quickly ; if you are a man, nothing can incapacitate 
you so much for the arduous work of the studio.” 

“Ability to portray emotions is your stock in trade, 
but the place for portrayal of emotion is on the 
screen, not in the studio. * * * Burst of so- 
called temperament in the studio will not be toler- 
* * We are all grown men and women.” 

“Any member failing to * * * avoid places, 
circumstances and conduct which might in any way. 
bring themselves and the industry into disrepute 
* * * is liable to instant dismissal.” 


Players are advised to read good books to broaden 
their outlook on life; to read a good newspaper and 
to keep abreast of developments in politics, literature, 
economics, art. “Remember that your mentality and 
it is 


tastes shine through your eyes on the screen,” 
asserted. 

We are happy to recognize that the time has come 
when notoriety of a player will be regarded by their 
associates as an injury to them all. 
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frOut Door Life | 


7) eS ——because it’s the most 
i Qe opractical. Right up to the 
y minute in style. That’s why 
thousands of girls are weat- 
ing them. Simply great for 
sport wear. It stays put— 
looks charming — puts a fin- 
ishing touch to your out- 
door appearance. Looks 
wonderful on Priscilla Dean. 
Tt will look just as well on 


- you. 


And puch wonderful colors! 


You can select one to harmonize 
with any costume —whecthee 
you're. motoring, hiking, baoat- 
ing, golfing, playing tennis —in 
fact, it’s the only hat for street 


Wear. 


Paramount Photo by Keyes 


$200 IN PRIZES 


These prizes will be given to con- 
testants sending one dollar for a six- 
month trial subscription: © 


First Prize $100 


These prizes will be given to non- 
subscribing contestants : 


First Prize $10 
Second “ 5 
Third “ 2 
Fourth “ 1 


HOW TO ENTER SCREENLAND TITLE 
CONTEST oe. 


Priscilla Dean Tams are 
made of the finest quality suede 
cloth —a soft pliable material chat 


hs 


drapes so gracefully at any angle. 
Always has that trim, tailor-made 
look because. the immer elastic 
band makes it fit any head com- 
fortably. A neat band of gros- 
grained ribbon and a cure litcle 
bow complete the picture. 


Your wardrobe is not com- 

plete withouc a Priscilla Dean 

Tam. Ic costs only $1.50. No 

reason why you should not have 

= least one besides your regulac 
t. 


The best stores carry 
Priscilla Dean Taras. Buc if you 
cannot get it, send $1.50 with 
the coupon or lercer. Be sure to 
state color and whether for young 
lady or child. 


Any reader may send title suggestions, as many as he chooses, writing only 
one title to each sheet of paper. Attach your name and address to each sheet 
and envelopes should contain nothing but the titles unless you wish to compete 
for the grand prizes, headed by a first prize of $100. In this case, enclose a 
one-dollar bill or a one-dollar check or money order in the envelope with your — 
title suggestions. The subscription must accompany the titles submitted. 


A title may be original or quoted from some well-known author. It should ~ 
not contain more than 20 words. The contest begins in this issue and will 
appear in the following six issues of SCREENLAND. The contest will close on 
May 1, 1923. The winning titles will be selected by members of ScREENLAND’S 
staff and their decision will be final. The list of winners will be announced as 
early as possible after the close of the contest and checks mailed to the winners 
simultaneously with the announcement of the award. If duplicates are received 


for any winning answer, the full amount of the prize will be given to each 


Look for the name tying contestant. 
PRISCILLA DEAN Rites aga 
eee ee dnd Members of ScREENLAND’S staff will not take part in the contest. 


; What does the above photograph, posed by Miss Shannon Day, film actress, 

~ suggest to you? To list your answers in the grand prize group, attach one dollar 
to the coupon below, and mail it with your title ideas. Every contestant sending 
a subscription will receive a personal response from Miss Day and an auto- 
graphed photograph as reproduced above. 


Twelve Popular Shades 
Red, Pheasant, Co- 
penhagen, Navy, 
Black, Sand, Jade, \ 
White, Orange, 
Brown, Orchid,Coral 
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BAER BROS. MFG. CO., SCREENLAND TITLE CONTEST EDITOR: 
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1 eas enc Re ne agigtcteee 4 This subscription, for the next six issues of SCREENLAND, for which I enclose one 
B send me a PRISCILLA DEAN TAM Lacs g dollar, entitles me to compete fer the grand prize offer in SCREENLAND. The titles I sub- 
ie ae Canny Fae & mit for the photograph of Shannon Day are enclosed herewith. 
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@ The versatility of Henry Clive, the artist, ranges from the June 
day technique of this favorite portrait of our Mary to the robust 
style of the girl on the cover. Reproduced by special permission 

of MARY PICKFORD. 


@ A Johnstown, Pa., theatre sent a beauty contest winner to Holly- . 
wood. Now she is a star! In the next Warner Production, 
watch for MARY JANE SANDERSON. 

Photograph by Evans Studi 


q Rare indeed ts the mature face whose contour mocks the severity 
of. underlighting. Happy thoughts and butterless diet are the 
friends of VIOLA DANA. Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser. 
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@ Brother-in-law Schenck saw “East is West” last season on 
Broadway and laughed so much that somebody sold him the 
picture rights. The play is being filmed by CONSTANCE 
TALMADGE. Photograph by Melbourne Spurr. 
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irit that eluded the canvas of some portrait 
master lurks in this latest study of NORMA TALMADGE. 
Photograph by Melbourne Spurr. 
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@ Flavor is as essential in pictures as in cake-baking. Sweet eyes, 
soft glances are savory dashes in many photoplay recipes. Then 
is when you see GRACE DARMOND. 


Photograph by Melbourne Spurr. 
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@ Ptomaine Hall! That was the 
joyful title given the Planet 
Studio cafeteria by the actors 
and actresses who crowded 
through its swinging doors at 
noon each day. Ata little table 


A that faced a wide window that 


looked upon the studio yard the 
friendly~ little president, Mr. 
Bloom, met and conquered one 
of his most interesting problems. 
It all began 


—__—_———during the noon hour, and 
the cafeteria in the Planet Studio in 
Hollywood was crowded. From the 
bright sunshine outside, actors and 
actresses, all in evening dress and with 
make-up on their faces, came through 
the swinging doors, passed down an 
aisle on one side of which was a 
lunch counter and on the other, tables 
at each of which there were four 
chairs, picked up trays, silverware and 
paper napkins from a shelf, stopped in 
front of a steam-table, where they 
were served by three white-aproned 
young men and one man whose apron 
once had been white, and then, each 
carrying his or her laden tray, steered 


teenies 


could find. 

Fifteen minutes after the noon gong 
tang in the studio, there was in 
Ptomaine Hall only one table that was 
surrounded by empty chairs. This 
table faced the wide window that 
looked upon the studio yard and dif- 
fered from its fellows in that it was 
covered with a cloth, held napkins 
that were of linen instead of paper, 
' and was flanked by chairs that were of 
| wicker instead of pine. These wicker 
i chairs were the seats of the mighty and 
were reserved for Mr. A. Bloom, presi- 

dent of the Planet Film Corporation, 
Inc., his studio manager, his director 
‘ and his scenario writer. His star and 
her mother always lunched in the 
-Star’s dressing room, where, although 
the food was colder, the company was 
more exclusive, and the leading man 
never lunched at all. 


a ema eerie = 


Mr. BLOOM, the plump little 
president, whose waist-line was the 
least of his troubles, was the first 
of the linen napkin set to arrive for 
lunch this bright autumn day. He 
came in nodding and smiling, for he 
was a friendly little man, who always 


took it for granted that everybody else 


was as glad to see him as he was to 
see them. There was genuine warmth 
in the smiles and nods that answered 
his, and this pleased him so much that 
he continued to smile and nod, until 
after seating himself in a chair whose 


for the first unoccupied chairs they . 


wicker back was toward the window, 


-he noticed that in the cafeteria there 


were several more actors and actresses 
than he had expected to see. 


“The pay-roll has got inflammation 


again,” he muttered to himself, and 
turning to the market page in the 
morning newspaper, which as yet he 
had not had time to read, he said 


‘aloud: 


“Bowl of bread and mille please.” 

“No room here for kids,” replied, 
surlily, the manager of Ptomaine Hall, 
a corpulent and consequential person, 
who did his own eating elsewhere, but 
who always made it a point to wait 
upon Mr. Bloom. 

The latter, looking up in justifiable 
surprise, saw that the manager had 


spoken not to him but to a boy of. 


about ten who stood just inside the 
door. 

“What is it, sonny?” asked Mr. 
Bloom, who had no children of his 
own. 

“Tm looking foe Dad,” said the 
boy ; “he told me he would be here for 
lunch.” 

“Stand outside and wait for him,” 


directed the man oxic managed the 


cafeteria. 

“Sit down and wait for him,” coun- 
termanded the man who owned it, and 
when the boy, smiling gratefully, 
dropped into one of the wicker chairs, 
Mr. Bloom smiled back and said: 

“How about having a bite to eat?” 


Bloom looked at him.- 


who. always Kept i in practice. 


sorry to have to say that she isn’t very” 


UNISH 
By LOUIS 
Illustrated by 


“N o, thanks,” answered. the young- — 
ster, siaT just sit and wait.” 
He looked at the door and Mr. 


“What are you halos about cee 
asked the man. 

“My dad,” said the boy promptly. 

“Got a nice dad?” 

“You bet your American ord se 
honor,” was the obviously pia 
reply. 

“Got a nice mamma! oe pursued Mr. | 
Bloom, who was a conversationalist — 

“Yes, sir,” said the boy, “but I’m 4 
well.” 

“She’ll get well, ” was Mr. Bloom’s — 
comforting assurance. “Either you get — 
well or you die. She ain’t going to die, — 
so she must be going to get well.” 

“She’s pretty sick,” said the boy, 
seriously. “Of course, she doesn’t 
know just how sick she is. She thinks — 
she’ll be well before spring, but dad 
and the doctor and I know better.” 

“She probably knows more than 
you,” contended Mr. Bloom. oe 


illain” 
EADOCK — 


EVERETT WYNN. 


___ way, she knows more than the Hocior 


es 


eh 


Be * 


_ “What would the ele ee like to. 
eat?” he asked. ze 


‘the boy simply. 


I can’t see that you and your dad 
_ know so much either.” 


“We take care of mamma,” said 
“What’s your name?” inquired Mr. 
Bloom, who was afraid that in trying 
to comfort the boy he had tert his 
RES. 
“Crawford Kendall, Junior,” his 
guest answered with a touch of ‘Pride. 
_“T’m pleased to meet you,” Mr. 
loom said and extended a cushiony 
and. “I know your father. He 
rites scenarios for me. My name is 


ae heard my father speak of 
” the boy told him, as they shook 

“He likes you. You own all 

this, don’t you? I mean all this studio 


and Ptomaine Hall and ue rest of it.” 


aT HE manager, with Mr. Bloom’s 


bread -and milk, had Teached the 


_ table just in time to do a little eaves- 
_ dropping. 


Hollywood SCREENLAND Califernia 


neces mse om Kyat ATE! 


“Nothing, thank you,” said the boy, 


who, evidently unaware that Ptomaine ~ 
Hall was not the official name of the © 


establishment, turned back to Mr. 
Bloom. | * 
“You and my dad ought to be. 


good friends,” he said gravely. 
dad says you're a square guy. Did 
you ever get a medal for being a 
square guy?” 

Mr. Bloom shook his head regret- 
fully. 

“My dad did,” announced the 
youngster. “It was when we lived in 
Chicago.” ; 

“Did you say he got a medal for 
being a square guy or a brave guy?” 
asked Mr.: Bloom. 

“Square,” was the serious answer. 
“Of course, he’s brave, but he hasn’t 
got a medal for that yet, But when 
we left Chicago to come out here, 
because mamma _ was sick, a lot of 
people gave dad a banquet and a 
medal, saying: ‘To Crawford Kendall, 
a square man, June Io, 1922.’ ” 

“How long did he live in Chicago?” 
asked the cautious Mr. Bloom. 

“All his life,” answered the boy. 

His host, finishing his bread and 
milk in silence, called the manager 
when he was through. 

“This is my friend Crawford Ken- 


dall, Jr.,” he said, gravely; “he’s go- 


ing to wait here for his father, and if 
he wants anything. ee give it to 


him.” 


still just inside the door. 


modestly. 


“My * 
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With his left hand he reached for 

his hat; with his right he shook hands 
with his new friend. 

“T'll find your father and send him 


over,” he promised, and left him. 
Walking slowly back to his office, 


_ he talked to himself, as was his cus- 


tom when he was troubled in his mind. 
What he said to himself was: 
“TI wonder how those fellers in Chi- 


cago ever come to give a medal to a 
thief.” 


He walked into his office with his 
head down and his eyes upon the 


| _ carpet. 


“Abie, did you lose something?” 
gently inquired a feminine voice with 
whose cadences twenty-four years of 
married life had made Mr. Bloom 
familiar. 

“Well, if it ain’t Mamma!” he cried 
in glad surprise as he came to a stand- 
“And ain’t 
she stylish in her new dress and her 


new hat and everything?” 


The large and placid lady, who filled 
to overflowing the swivel chair at the 
presidential desk, received this tribut 

“Abie,” she said, 


it new for me, and the feathers on the 


_ hat is the feathers I had dyed and 
- packed away. Otherwise everything 


is brand new.’ 
“And ee is A first class 
number one,” said her husband, re- 


treating from the dangerous .ground 


of particulars to the firmer footing of 
generalities. 

“If it wasn’t, I wouldn’t wear it,” 
was Mrs. Bloom’s complacent reply. 

She accompanied it with a large ges- 
ture of her heavily-beaded bag, a ges- 
ture that indicated that she thought it 
was time to change the subject. Mr. 
Bloom was not altogether surprised 
when his wife turned her attention to 
him. 

“How comes it you walk into your 
own office looking like a feller that’s 
ashamed of something?” she asked. 
“What you been doing now?” 

“Who? Me?” parried the uneasy 
Mr. Bloom. 

“You,” she said, regarding him with 
disconcerting intentness. “You ain’t 
been firing any of the hands, have 
you? Whenever you fire anybody, 
you look like you lost your friend.” 

“T ain’t fired anybody yet,” he said, 
forcing himself to meet her gaze. 
“However, that -ain’t saying | that I 
ain't going to fire nobody. 

“So many times it thunders when 
it don’t rain,” she said, her relief 
showing in her softened eyes, “but I 
didn’t come here to scold you. I come 
so that you can do me a favor.” 

“Tl do it as soon as I telephone a 
minute,” he assured her, and reached 


we 


“this is my old 
gray taffeta that the dressmaker made 


‘smiled indulgently. 
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for his desk telephone. “Don’t you 
want I should give you a little kiss?” 

“Why, Mr. Bloom!”. protested the 
telephone operator who, at her switch- 
board down the hall, received this 
proposal. 

“T don’t want to kiss you, Ruth, ad 
he explained hurriedly; “my wife is 
here. What I want you to do is to 
locate Mr. Kendall and tell him his 
little boy is waiting for him over in 
the cafeteria.” 

He sat down the telephone and 
turned inquiringly to his wife. 

“You can give me a little kiss if 
you want to,” she said graciously; 
“then we'll talk about the favor. It’s 
about Mr. Kendall.” 

Mr. Bloom, who had stooped that 
he might take advantage of his wife’s 
generous offer, straightened suddenly. 

“Oh, well,’ said his wife, philo- 


sophically, “one kiss more or less don’t . 


make so much difference——" 
“It does to me,’ he assured her 
hastily and kissed her. 


“Abie,” she said, “I ain’t exactly. 


comfortable.” 

“Get up and take this one,” he sug- 
gested, drawing toward her a chair 
more substantial than the swivel chair 
in which she sat. “The first thing you 
know you'll fall out of that merry-go- 
around,” 

Not until she had frneferrel her- 
self to the other chair did she speak. 

“T mean I ain’t exactly comfortable 
in my mind,” she told him then; “I 
don’t think you pay Mr. Kendall 
enough wages = 

“You don’t think!” he burst out 


hotly; then had the good fortune to 


remember to whom he was addressing 
himself: “Go on and have your say. 
Then I'll talk,” he added in much 
milder accents. 

His wife stroked his arm. 

“You fly up for nothing,” she 
“Tf you knew all 
about Mr. Kendall, you’d give him a 
raise or overtime or something.” 

“T am going to give him something,” 
said Mr. Bloom to himself; “I’m go- 
ing to give him the gate.” 

“Stop thinking and listen to me,” 
commanded his wife: “I didn’t know 
till this morning that Mrs. Kendall is 
the lady who is so sick in that bunga- 


_low court near the gas station.” 


“Which gas station?” inquired Mr. 
Bloom. “In Hollywood there is more 
than one gas station.” 

“There is only one Mrs. Kendall,” 
was the unperturbed reply. “Some of 
us members of the Wednesday A fter- 
noon Ladies’ Club got to talking and 


' as soon as | heard it was Mrs. Ken- 


dall who is sick I went right over.” 
“What did you bring her?” asked 

Mr. Bloom, who knew his wife. 
“Nothing,” said Mrs. Bloom; 

“nothing except some of my home- 


Mr. Kendall’s pay,” 


Halywood, SCREENLAND Coliftroie 
made apricot preserves with a little 
pineapple in it, the kind that you’re 
always eating too much of, and some 


of my home-made strawberries, the’ 


kind that stays red in the jar, and. 

“All right,” he said hastily. 
what did you find?” 

“I found a very sick lady. She 
should be out on the desert or up in 
the mountains. And she should have 
a better doctor. Of course she thinks 
she’s going to get well right away, but 
you know them cases, Abie. They 
don’t get well unless they get the best 
of care. Now, what I want you to do 
is to raise Mr. Kendall’s wages so he 
can give it to her.” 

' “Mamma,” said Mr. Bloom, getting 
slowly to his feet and biting his lip 
to nerve himself for the task that con- 


“And 


fronted him; “Mamma, do you know 


what it is rushes?” 

“It’s got something to do with the 
fillums,” she guessed. 

“Tt’s got lots to do with the fillums,” 
he told her. “The rushes is the stuff 
we shoot yesterday and look at today. 
It shows us how the picture is coming 
along: ee 

“T should think you could tell that 
by looking ‘at the picture,” she said. 
“Now about Mr. Kendall 

“Rushes is part of the picture,” said 
Mr. Bloom. “Now if you'll come with 
me and look at the rushes you'll know 
why I ain’t going to give Mr. Kendall 
any more money, any more money at 
all.” 

“Tl go with you and look at any- 
thing you want to show me,” she said, 
rising ; “but that don’t mean that you 
ain’t going to give Mr. Kendall some 


more money and give it to him right’ 


away.’ 

“When you see "what I’ve got to 
show you, you'll agree with me, he said 
confidently as he hurried to the door. 

“T’ll agree with you,” said his wife, 
amiably, as she followed at a more 
leisurely pace; “T’ll agree with you if 
you'll agree with me.’ 


Tuer destination was the pro- 
jection room, a long, narrow, win- 
dowless shed that sprawled beside 
Stage No. 2, which was a towering 
structure of glass and canvas. It was 
the only stage Mr. Bloom owned and 
why he should have named it Stage 
No. 2 was as much a mystery as why 
he should have numbered his two stu- 
dio cars Nos. 26 and 27. 


Nearing the stage, he was several 


lengths in the lead, but his wife, puff- 


ing along in his wake, brought him to 


a halt by hailing him in a voice which 
he knew better than to disregard. 
“You say you can’t afford to raise 
she said, re- 
proachfully, as she came up to him; 
“but I see’ you got two cameras on 
that stage number two, and the 


amount of electric light you burn here 
in the day time is positively disgrace- 
ful.” 

“I can’t make pictures without elec- 


tric light,” he said patiently, “and them. 
cameras is one for the American neg- 


ative and one for the foreign negative, 
and——_” 

“Never mind,” ‘she interrupted; 
“why don’t you make your pictures 
like you used to when you first begun 
to make pictures—all outdoors?” 


“It ain’t art,” he said, as condes- — = 


cendingly as he dared. “Five years 
ago I couldn’t afford to have lots of 
classy interiors 45 

“Five years ago you were getting 


more interest on your investment,” 
she told him. 


“Aw, come on, Mamma,” he plead- 
ed, taking her hand. .“You know — 
many -times you’ve told me it ain’t 
polite to argue in public. Come with 
me and I'll hand you the convincer.” 

She permitted herself to be led into 
the long, bare projection room and 
handed to one of a dozen or more 
theatre seats which were banked on a 
low platform at one end. There she © 
sat and looked down the length of the © 
room to the white sheet which covered 
the wall at the farther end. 

“More light being wasted,’ she 
sniffed, as her eyes traveled from a 
cluster of lights that were set in the 
low ceiling to more light which drifted 
in through a slit in the wall behind 
her and above her. | 

“Make yourself at home, Mamma,” 
said Mr. Bloom; “I'll be back in a 
minute. I got to tell Bill something.” 

He was back in less than a minute. 
Indeed, he had not really gone away, 
but standing upon one of the seats in 
the top row had engaged in a whisper- 
ing conversation with some unseen 
functionary whose voice, at intervals 
in Mr. Bloom’s earnest conversation, 
was audible in the lighted booth that 
overlooked the projection room. 


“I can’t hear you,” said Mr. Bloom, 
with a trace of annoyance; “talk : 


louder.” 

“Who’s the chicken?” akkea in a 
hoarse whisper the man in the booth. 

“Tt ain’t a chicken,’ was Mr. 
Bloom’s horrified response; “it’s 
wife.” 

“Oh!” said a deeply disappointed 
voice from above. 

“Abie,” inquired Mrs. Bloom, “did 
you come in here to show me some- 
thing or did you come in here to ste : 
gabble?” 

“We are ready to go ahead,” he 
answered in his best dignified manner. 
“Bill, you can let ’er flicker.” 

The lights in the ceiling went out 
and a red light glowed in the darkness 
at the farther end of the room. 

“What's the danger?” asked — 
ao : 


~ “Tsst!? hissed her husband; ‘St’s a 
signal. It shows Bill is ready to run the 


 fillum. Now, with a push button here, 


and run it. You can’t see the push 


* signal back that he can go ahead 


_ button. It’s over here in the dark.” 


4 


, 


a en 


_ remonstrated. 


i ee ie N 


her husband; 


“The push button ain’t all I can’t 
see,”’ remarked, with a shade of asper- 
ity, the impatient Mrs. Bloom; “I 
can’t see what’s the use of wasting 


money on push buttons. Why don’t 
_ you just yell at him?” - 
“Tt wouldn’ t do at all,” contended 


“in the movies you got 
to have a system in everything. You 
got to——” . 

“You don’t got to sit there all after 
noon without pushing the button,” she 


_ spend your time, I can put a red bulb: 


_ in the clothes closet at home and you > 


_ can go in and shut the door and not 
_ have to go to the studio at all. I 


 can—— 


y 
q 
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“You can please give me a chance 


to show you you are all wrong,” said 
Mr. Bloom, loftily. 


“Wait till I find 
this here push button.” : 
His wife raised her voice in a tone 


of command. 
“Mr. Bill, up there,” she said, ad- 


_ dressing herself to the rear wall, 


“whatever you are going to do, do te 
_ This is Mrs. Bloom speaking.” 


“Let ’er flicker,” repeated Mr. 


Bloom, ignoring the fact that already . 


_ Bill had started his] Proj ection machine. 


- Bloom, in bitter tones ; ° 


“She’s flickering,” commented Mrs. 


ing so bad I can’t make no sense out 
: of ‘the fillum,” » 


f 


4 Mrs. Bloom; 


“Frame!” shouted Mr. Bloom, and 


_ the film began.to run more smoothly. 


“You should have music,” observed 
“you wouldn’t believe 
how much help music is to pictures, 
especially to punk ones.” 

“This picture ain’t a punk one,” 


_ sputtered her indignant husband. “You 


were saying why don’t I make pic- 
tures like I made five years ago. Well, 
this is a picture I made five years ago. 
If you look at it and mor Ws so much, 
you'll see it.” 

“You ain’t got one. -of Dave Grif- 
fith’s pictures,’ handy, have you, 


_ Abie?” she asked, stifling a yawn. 


“No, and I ain’t got Sousa’s band,” 
he retorted; “all I got here is a pic- 


_ ture that if you will do me the favor 
_ to pay attention to it, will show you 
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that this feller Kendall is a low life.” 

“My, ain’t the styles changed in 
five years?” Mrs. Bloom wondered 
audibly. 


ss “About the styles I don’t care noth- 


ing at all,” 


grunted her husband; “I 


_ want you to watch close for a situa- 
tion at the end of this’ reel. 
‘ou when we come to it.” 
“Tell me before,” she advised. “Give 
me time to get my eyes open.” 


“man - gets 


“Tf this is the way you 


‘she’s flicker- 


T'll tell 
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“Are you sitting there looking at this 
fillum with your eyes shut?” demand- 
ed Mr. Bloom. 

“T look once in a while.” 

“Mamma, please look all the time,” 
he begged; “don’t you want me to 
prove to you that this feller Kendall 
is a thief?” 

“No, I don’t,” she oe stoutly ; 
“T want you to give him more money. 
Anyway, looking at.a picture he ain’t 
even in don’t prove he ever stole a 
penn 
“Look!” cried her husband, excit- 
edly. “Look there where the old blind 
his eyesight back and 
punches the villain.” 

“T ‘see it,” said Mrs. Bloom calmly. 
a | knew all the time it was going to 
happen.” 


“Can you remember it?” asked_her > 


husband. 
ol am *t much for fomcabeane pic- 
tures,” she answered warily, “and | 


don’t see what difference it makes if I 
at just before you looked at this was 


remember it or not 


- “Tt makes lots of. difference, vohe...: 
“told -her. 


“Now, just shut your eyes 
‘and don’t look at the rest of the reel. 
Keep thinking about that blind man 
‘gettinig his eyesight hack and punching 


- the villain.” 
“I don’t want to shut my eyes,” she 
remonstrated, stirring ‘uneasily; “this 


picture is just getting good.” 

“Keep ’em open then,” 
exasperated man; “the reel’ll be over 
in a minute anyway. ee 


Wueni it had been run, he called 
up to the man in the booth: “Put on 
the rushes,” he said. 

“Don’t bother on my account,” said 
Mrs. Bloom, rising in the darkness. 
“T appreciated looking at that picture, 
but I can’t stay here all afternoon 
looking at pictures.’ I got to see Dr. 
Stein about Mrs. Kendall.” 

“Please, Mamma, sit down again,” 
begged her husband. “The rushes are 
very short and unless you see them 
you won’t know what I’m driving at.” 

“Probably I won’t know anyway,” 
she answered. “TI got to go. Mr. Bill, 
turn on the light.” 

“Bill, turn.on the rushes,” cried Mr. 
Bloom... 

“Abie!” gasped his wife, 
sick ?”” 
 “T ain’t soe 5 proclaimed the little 
man, who found it is easier to be brave 
in the dark than in the light; “I ain’t 
sick, but Iam purely and simply boss- 
ing my own business. 
with them rushes.” 

Again the projection machine began 

to buzz; again a moving picture un- 
rolled itself upon the farther wall. 
. “Remember,” said Mrs. Bloom, 
slewly and distinctly in the darkness, 
“the lights won’t be out forever. Abie, 
just put your mind on that.” 


“are you 


returned the 


_ is theft and highway robbery and 


Bill, hurry up: 


~~ 


“Tf you'll put your mind and your 
eyes on the rushes, you will see some- 
thing,” announced the intrepid man. 

“When these lights go on again, 
you will see something else,” re- 
marked Mrs. Bloom; “you will also 
hear something: ie 

‘Watch the screen,” he ‘advised in 
a hoarse whisper. “What you see will ' 
make you speechless.” _ 

“Not the way I feel, it won't,” she 
retorted. “It’s more likely to make me 
dizzy. All I can see is the same actors 
and actresses. doing the same thing 
over and over again. It’s all mixed 
up. There ain’t no sense to it “4 

“Look now!” he exclaimed; “see 
the blind man getting his eyesight back 
and punching the villain.” 

“Suppose he is?” she asked, weari- 
ly ; ‘“‘ain’t it because your friend, Bill, 
has got,the fillums mixed?” 

“Mamma,” cried Mr. Bloom, “you 


_know better, but you won’t admit it. 


You know that the pictures you looked 


made five years ago. I’m telling you 
that the picture that you’re looking at 
now was made yesterday. That one 
scene of the blind man getting his eye- 
sight back and punching the villain is 
in both of them the identical, similar, 
and the same scene. « Different people, 
but the same scene. It’s a scene I put- 
in my picture five years ago and now 
along comes this feller, Kendall, and. 
tries to put it in my picture again. It 


“His wife is sick,” said Mrs. Bloom: 
“Abie, where are you in the dark? 
Come over here. I want to lean on 
you.’ 

“Don’t cry, Mamma; don’t cry,” 
he begged. “If you want to fight with 
me, fight with me, but please don’t 
cry.- I can’t stand it.” 

“Poor Mrs. Kendall was telling: me 
that. her husband comes home and 
works all night for you,” sniffled Mrs. 
Bloom. “The typewriter would keep 
her awake, so he writes it all out with 
a lead pencil. ‘Ain’t it sad, Abie, to 
think of that poor man with that sick 
wife and that little boy, that nice, lit- 
tle boy, sitting there all night writing 
with a pencil?” 

“With him stealing scenes, it’s ‘sad 
to think of him writing at all,” assert- 
ed the unfeeling Mr. Bloom. “The 
writers’ union should get after him 
and I should throw him off the lot.” 

“They'll all. starve,” she said, and 
moved closer to him. “Abie, you ain’t 
starved anybody yet.” 

ab don’ t want to starve anybody 
now,” protested the much-tried man; 
“maybe, you can tell me what I’d bet- 
ter say to him?” 

“Ain’t you talked to him yet about 
it?” exclaimed Mrs. Bloom in sur- 
prise. Bea 
(Continued on page 56.) 


TUDIOLAND! The strange 
border between dreams and reality. 
That Yukon of the lip-stick league 
and languishing literati. Two miles 


of board fences and barbed wire 
with two entrances, where hard-eyed 
gatemen yield to magic words of the 


employed. Below us it lies—a dia- 


mond-shaped panorama of the famous 
United and R-C studios, with the one 
‘portal to United hidden beneath th 
trees where first base ought to be 


and the lawn-bordered path to the 
R-C hall of mighty half-way down the 
third-base line. 

The gaunt and sun-seared debris of 
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a thousand sets hide behind the archi- 


tectural decency of stages and admin- 
istration buildings; but it is in this 
20-acre back lot that history of the 


Photo by CROSS, Aerial Photographer. 


world has been outlined on film in 
pre-Wellsian days. For you can see 


-from here, 500 feet above them, Egyp- 


tian fountains, Indian temples, Chi- 
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nese pagodas, mid-Victorian house- 
fronts, western barrooms, Downing 
Streets, Wall Streets, Main Streets— 
a conglomeration of mad disarray that 
faithfully has served the great Ameri- 
can box-office and waits to serve it 
still. 


When Tessie comes to Hollywood 
to break into the movies, it takes her 
weeks to get from the casting-office 
bench to the sets of this back lot. On 


the first day she shows her photo-. 


graphs to a sphinx. who governs dra- 
matic destinies from a little wicker 
window at the top of a flight of steps 
that leads from the sidewalk. Then 
Tessie begins her fight for recognition. 
Friendless—unless she chooses to be 
too friendly—Tessie begins the strug- 
gle toward stardom through the social 
stratiform of the studio. 


Tessie knows that Constance Tal- 
madge, Jackie Coogan, Ruth Roland, 
Owen Moore, Guy Bates Post, Elaine 
Hammerstein and a group of all-star 


companies are working on the United 
lot. In a month or two, if she is am- 


bitious and persistent, stratagem may 
land her as extra in one of their pic- 
tures for a day or a week. 


At the R-C gate, she hopes that 
Harry Carey, the Carter de Havens, 
Ethel Clayton, Helen Jerome Eddy, 
Frankie Lee, Jane Novak, Gloria Joy 
or one of several other stars or troupes 
are about to begin anew picture. Movie 
companies, the extra soon learns, are 
often “between productions.” » Too 


many betweens will mean trouble for ‘ 
_Tessie—one-meal days, darned heels 


and insinuating postscripts scrawled 
on the rent bill. 


Tuts studio group is one of the 
largest in Hollywood—which means, 
of course, in the world. Miles of the 
best photoplays are produced here 
every year. Think of the thousands 
of thrilling feet that are cranked on 
that crooked little street in the cen- 
ter. It is easy to guess why the 
street is zig-zagged, isn’t it? So three 
or four companies may work on it at 
the same time. Some day, when a 


cameraman squints through his finder 


in the background of a Kaffir village 
missionary barbecue that comes to 
your theatre, you will understand. 
Some careless producer has built a 
straight street on his back lot. 


The gravel driveways that squirm | 


in erratic cycloids in the upper left 
of the picture would be ideal lovers’ 
lanes, except that they are not a part 


_ serious drama. 
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of the studios. That is a cemetery. It 
is never used in pictures. Professional 
superstition forbids the use of grave- 
yards for atmosphere—even in 
comedies. 


For big, broad sweeps of landscape, 
which are required in so many photo- 
plays, companies leave the lots and go 
on location—shore, mountains or des- 
ert. There is a heart-rending story 
about a director who took his cast out 
on the desert last month for “western 
stuff.” Next day a telegram reached 
the studio manager. 


“Taking next train home,” the tele- 
gram read; 
atmosphere on the back lot!” 


Since quality in a dramatic pro- 
duction is habitually Judged by the 
amount of money it costs, many 
directors believe that the farther they 
travel for atmosphere, the better the 
picture. Some of them have a con- 
tempt for the accustomed habitats of 


the tripod. In the old days (1910-15) 


a Sennett troupe would start shooting 
at one end of an alley and when they 
reached the other end would have a 
finished Keystone comedy. Now, the 
better the director, the longer his loca= 
tion trips. 


But it is disrespectful to talk about 
impolite things like comedy when vis- 
iting United and R-C, the abode of 
Yet, on this. spacious 
back lot we find a species of that 
strange creature to which still clings 
his old comedy name—the gag man. 


The gag man hangs around the set, 
all day, every day. He knows more 
than the director and sometimes drops 


hints of this sort in the form of ideas 


and suggestions. The director either 
ignores or ridicules them, and the next 
day makes re-takes to contain them. 


“Every laugh is worth a thousand 
bucks,” is a saying on the comedy lots. 
In serious drama, a good situation or 
improved development of a situation 
(“building it up” is studio parlance 
for the trick) is worth even more. So, 
you see, the gag man is a paying in- 
vestment. Besides, enough of them 


keep down the grass in the back lot. 


Tat cluster of cottages in the 
right part of the diamond is mostly 
stars’ dressing rooms. Mary Pick- 


ford, until recently, occupied one of 


them. (Now, as you know, Mary 
and Doug have a fine new. studio of 
their own.) These little studio cottages 


“we have better western 


completely fill, three deep and tamped 
“in, that fine big laboratory in the lower 


that he has seen nly three stars. 


‘with executives, stars, players—just 


‘time you come to Hollywood just drop 


are surrounded by luxuriant gardens — 
and the labyrinthean play-streets that 
squeeze among them bewilder oe 
visiting stranger. 


We almost forgot to mention: that 
the United Studio has a publicity man- a 
ager. No ethical movie organization 
is complete without a publicity man- 
ager. The star has a personal pub- 
licity representative; then there is a 
company publicity man; more writer- 
ups are hired by the releasing concern. 
Then, on top of it all, here at United, 
the studio itself has its own personal _ 
publicity representative. We don’t 
remember whether the publicity repre- 
sentative has a publicity. representa- 
tive, or not. 


At R-C and United, there are enough 
publicity men, of various sorts, to 


right of our view. But they are sel- 
dom captivated in such elegant quar- 
ters. The publicity man usually occu- 
pies a small alcove or a dusty lair 
close by the production manager’s of- 
fice. To function, all he needs is a 
typewriter and a desk with. two 
drawers—one for copy paper, the 
other for clinking entertainment equip- 
ment. It is the asserted custom—at 
some studios here and there—to stupe- 
fy visiting interviewers with hospital- 
ity—when it can be had. Then, when 
the interviewer starts away, walking 
sidewise and talking backward, he has 
become convinced (and correctly so) 


Notice the artistic young build- 
ing with an acre of lawn in front. 
It is the main thinking laboratory 
of the R-C units. It also holt the 
company dining-room. © 


It is a delightful custom at this 
place to entertain guests at mealtime 


like one of them. The atmosphere is 
appealing and homey and the next 


in at noon and see your Ee Or haw 
and eggs. ia 


But let us not tarry ach until we 
have drained the gas tank. This jour- 
ney over the United-R-C spawn-beds 
of screen drama is now at an end. If 
we get back to the flying field safely, 
we will take another trip next month. 
Where shall it be? Mack Sennett’s? 
All right—next month we will look 
over the birthplace of custard pie 
comedy and cast our shadows on its 
hallowed ground. 


Home, James. Re 


SECRETS 
of the 


4 These “easy to remember” anecdotes of screen 
actresses comprise the second of a compelling 
series about the private lives of film celebrities. 
Next month, Patrick Tarsney will tell some 
secrets about authors; then directors. 


§ Florence Vidor first entered Los Angeles in a 
Ford, which she and her husband, King Vidor, 
had driven across the desert from Texas. In 
those days, the Ford and the family shotgun 
were all the earthly treasures of the beauteous 

She sold the shotgun to buy food, 

then became an éxtra in the movies. 


_ Florence. 


D. YOU KNOW that Griffin 
avenue in Los Angeles is named in 
honor-of Bebe Daniels’ grandfather? 
Well, it is. This grandfather was 
an engineer who not only laid out 
a large part of Los Angeles, but 
who. also went to South America 
and laid out a large part of Colom- 
bia as well. He married one of the 
most beautiful women in that southern 
republic. Talk about heredity. I 
have seen a portrait of Bebe’s grand- 
mother, made in the days of her youth, 
and it looks exactly like a portrait of 
the alluring Bebe. 

Do you know that it was through 
Griffin avenue that Florence Vidor, 
who, like Bebe, was born in Texas, 
first entered Los Angeles in a Ford 
which she and her husband had driven 
across the desert and that in those 
days the Ford and the husband and 
the family shotgun comprised all of 
the earthly treasures of the beauteous 
Florence? And that she sold the shot- 
gun to buy food? That was before 
she became ‘an extra and rede into 
recognition in the tumbril in which 
Bill Farnum rode to the guillotine in 
A Tale of Two Cities. 

_ . Do you know that Betty Blythe, of 

whom we saw so much in The Queen 
of Sheba, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and 
that she wouldn’t be in pictures if 
she had not gone broke while studying 


tars! 


By PATRICK TARSNEY 
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for grand opera? And do you know 
that Betty Compson was once a nurse- 
maid and sees no reason why she 
should be ashamed of the fact? 

_ The moving pictures have certainly 
been good to the girls. 


Taere’s Ann Forrest, for in- 
stance—Ann of the honeycomb hair 
and the husky voice. A few years 
ago she was getting five dollars a 
day on the old Triangle lot and giv- 
ing her sister a musical education with 
her spare change. Lately she was re- 
ceived in audience by the King of 
Denmark, yes, sir, by the same king 
that received Dr. Cook. 

Her road to success was rougher 
than that which was traveled by Doris 
May, whose mother, a friend of C. B. 
De Mille and Mrs. De Mille, found it 
easy to get Doris a job understudying 
Mary Pickford in The Little Ameri- 
can. 

There were plenty of rocks in Mary’s 
road. Neither her mother, who ran a 
rcoming house in Toronto, where 
Mary went on the stage at the age of 
nine, or her father, who was a purser 
on a boat on the Great Lakes, knew 
any influential producers. It was hard 
pickings for little Gladys Smith. But 
her mother, who is a steam engine in 
skirts, found a way, and now Mary, 
of whom Burns might have written 
his “To see her is to love her,” is not 
only the world’s most celebrated act- 


ress, but is a darn good business: 


woman as well. Some more heredity. 
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Portrait by MELBOURNE SPURR. 


EILEEN PERCY, who, although 
she has not been a star as long as 
Mary Pickford, has blonde hair that 
is almost as pretty, was a Follies girl, 
while June Elvidge, before she became 
a star, was in a Winter Garden show. 


Flora Finch, who makes those awful 


faces in comedy, learned acting in the 
company of Ben Greet, whose idol, 
Shakespeare, would probably roll over 
in his grave in the quiet church at 
Stratford-on-Avon if he knew. 
Joseph Jefferson, the finest comedian 
this country has ever known, was 
Daisy Robinson’s tutor and De Wolf 
Hopper, America’s tallest comedian, 
taught Marguerite Clark how to laugh 
even in a musical comedy and how to 
cry without the help of glycerine or 
the ammonia bottle. 

Priscilla Dean was carried on the 
stage when she was a baby, as was 
Claire MacDowell, whose tempestuous 
father, Melbourne MacDowell, used. 
to support Fanny Davenport. Mary 
Miles Minter is a stage baby, but, un- 
like the Misses Dean and MacDowell, 
she refuses to grow up. She used to 
be Juliet Shelby and her greatest stage 
success was in The Littlest Rebel. 


Mar MARSH was in short dresses 


‘when she first attracted the atten- 


tion of D. W. Griffith. She had 


come to the studio to watch her 
older sister work, and off the set was 
giving a little performance of her own 
when the hawk eye of the director fell 
Helen Ferguson was a 


upon ier. 
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little older when she played hookey 
during examination week in the school 
she was attending in Chicago and 
went on as an extra at the old Essenay 
studio. Mary Thurman and Lois Wil- 
son, who were school teachers, would 
never have approved of that, although 
what some of Mary’s pupils would 
have thought of Mary had they seen 
her in the bathing costumes in which 
she broke in at the Sennett studio 
would probably have squared the ac- 
count. 

Wanda Hawley was a concert pian- 
ist, and if Dagmar Godowsky can’t 
play the piano its her own fault, be- 
cause her father, Leopold Godowsky, 
is one of the finest pianists in the wide, 
wide world. Alice Lake was a dancer 
and so was Mae Murray, although it 
was as the Nell Brinkley girl in the 
Follies that Mae first stepped into the 
limelight. They did not want her in 
the show, but she dressed as a Brink- 
ley girl, presented herself at the thea- 
tre and looked so well that they had 
to take her. 

Marion Davies was in the Fol- 
lies, and so was Martha Mansfield, 
and so was Kay Laurell, and so 
was Jacqueline Logan. Mary Mac- 
Laren was in the Winter Garden 
chorus, and her sister, Katherine Mac- 
Donald, was an artist’s model. Vir- 
ginia Brown Faire and Gertrude Olm- 
stead might have been. They had the 
qualifications, each of them having 
won beauty contests. Gloria Swan- 
son was a bathing girl and so was 
Mabel Normand. It was easy for 
Mabel, for she had been a professional 
swimmer and an artist’s model as 
well. 


Bor there was nothing like that 
in the Binney family. Constance 
and Faire were educated in finishing 
schools and Constance completed her 
education in France and went on the 
stage under the management of Win- 
throp Ames, who is one of the few 
theatrical managers that has a Har- 
vard education. 

Lila Lee was on the stage, but the 
manager who was her Christopher Co- 
lumbus never sang Fair Harvard. He 
was Gus Edwards and he used to sing 
songs like dre You Sincere? He put 
Lila Lee on the vaudeville stage un- 
der the name Cuddles. Kathleen Clif- 
ford was in vaudeville at the same 
time, wearing boy’s clothes and wear- 
ing them very well. But neither of 
them was a headliner at the age of 
four, and that is what Ruth Roland 
was. She used to be billed as Baby 
Ruth. 

Blanche Sweet was in Gertrude 
Hoffman’s vaudeville act and Mae 
Busch had a vaudeville act of her 
own. She used to sing ballads, which 
is something that Justine Johnstone 


~ Fisher. 
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@ Betty Compson was once a nursemaid and she sees no reason why 
she should be ashamed of the fact. : 


could not do. Justine’s genius was in 
her feet instead of her throat. She 
ran a dance club in New York. 


Texas GUINAN was not always 
a wild and ‘woolly two-gun woman 
in westerns. She used to sing and 
dance in musical comedy. She was 
born in Texas, but the state was 
not named after her. Helene Chad- 
wick -was born in Chadwick, N. Y., a 
town which. was named after her 
grandfather, whose silk mills are still 
there. She used to pose for Harrison 
She got into pictures be- 
cause a producer liked her pictures. 


Patsy Ruth Miller got in because a 


director liked Patsy. She was on the 
beach at Ocean Park, when this direc- 


tor told her he could use her in a 


Doraldina picture. It was fortunate 
for her that she was doing her swim- 
ming at Ocean Park, California, in- 
stead of at Ocean Park, New Jersey, 


for in the latter resort the bathing - 


suits are censored and Patsy’s talents 
would have been buried. 
Irene Rich was ‘the wife of an 


officer in the United States Army, and 
so was Agnes Ayres. Different of- 
ficers, of course. Carmel Myers is 
the daughter of the late Rabbi Meyers 
of Los Angeles. Until Carmel was 
married her mother always went to 
the studio with her. 

Edna Purviance did not want to go 
to a studio at all. She was studying 
stenography in San Francisco when 

M. Anderson, better known as 
Broncho Billy, saw her and persuaded 
her to ask Charlie Chaplin for a job. 
She did not want the job. She want- 
ed it so little that even after she got 
it and they told her that she was good . 
she cried. Now she’s a member in 
good standing of the polo set. 

Pauline Frederick was a chorus 
girl and so was Elsie Ferguson. From 
the chorus they rose to the dignity of 
speaking parts on the stage and then 
rose higher to the realms of screen 
stardom, where they don’t have to 
speak at all. Enid Bennett was on the 
stage in Australia, which is where she 
met Fred Niblo, who is now her 
husband. 


= 
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: LeaTRICE JOY was a schoolgirl 


in New Orleans before she went into 
pictures, and so was Mary Alden, 
but before going into pictures Mary 
Alden was also a sob sister on a New 
York newspaper. She was not only a 
sob sister, but a cartoonist and a dra- 
matic critic before she became the 
leading woman in the first five reeler 
that D. W. Griffith ever made. Who 
now remembers The Battle of the 
Sexes. 

Clara Kimball Young is the daugh- 


ter of Edward Kimball, who has been 
on the stage all his life. She went on~ 


early, as did Lillian Gish. In the 


Flugrath family there are three act- 


resses instead of two. Ever hear of 


the Flugraths? Viola Dana is one of 
them, Shirley Mason is another and 
Edna Flugrath is the third. Viola is. 


the sister that had the most success 
on the stage. 


comedy, which probably accounts for 


the final letter in the good old name 


Ruby. Za Su Pitts sounds like a 
musical comedy name, but is not. It 
is the comedienne’s real name. © She 


had it in Parsons, Kansas, where she 


was born, and in Santa Cruz, Califor- 
nia, where she lived before she went 


into pictures at Universal City. She 


knew nothing about salaries and when 


‘they asked her how much she wanted 


she said she thought fourteen dollars 
and seventy-five cents a week would 
be about right. 
that it would cost that much to live. 
She was right, but, as they say in 
Parsons, “What with the war and 
everything,” her expenses increased 
and it was not long before she had to 


have five hundred dollars a week. She 
got it. 
became a star. 


But not at Universal. She 


ANITA STEWART was a high 


school girl in Chicago and played 


first in The Goddess, which picture 
was being run for the benefit of a 
newspaper. The prestige that fol- 
lowed made it easy for her to get a 
real job. But May McAvoy, having 
no prestige, had plenty of troubles. 
It was at the mature age of twelve 
that May McAvoy, then living in New 


York, decided that some day she. 


would be a film star. Nobody wanted 
her then and nobody wanted her for 
some time afterward. She got her 
first chance with a commercial film, 
which was made to advertise sugar. 
In this film was a close-up of May’s 


“sweet face peering from a barrel of 


sweet sugar. She borrowed the film 
and tramped around the studios ex- 


hibiting it, until somebody had sense 


enough to see that she might be able 
to act without the barrel. ; 


She played in The 
Poor Little Rich Girl. 
_ Rubye de Remer was in musical | 


She had figured out _ 
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May ALLISON did not have to 


‘lug her production around with her. 


She exhibited her dazzling blond 
beauty as Beauty in Everywoman, a 
spectacle that ran for a year at the 
old Herald Square Theatre in New 
York. The producers came to see her. 
She did not have to go to see them. 
Even after she started she had easier 
going than May. She played good 
parts at once, while the persistent 
daughter of the McAvoys had to con- 
tent herself with playing the stars’ 
sisters. She played fourteen in a row 


_ before she had some other girl play- 
‘ing her sister. 


But Alla Nazimova had hard luck 
that beats that. She was born in 
Odessa and when she came to this 
country to appear at the Yiddish The- 
atre in New York she knew no Eng- 
lish. She learned English and played 
in it. Then she found she could do 
better in pictures, and now all the 
English she learned is a dead loss so 


‘far as the-screen is concerned. Now 


she earns more money in a week than 
she used to earn in a year. How 
much could she have earned if she 
had not taken all that time from her 


‘acting to learn a language she does not 


have to use? 


But then Mildred Harris probably 
learned a lot in school that she’s never 
been able to use in pictures. Probably. 
And Marjorie Daw is another school 


girl who became a moving-picture act- 


ress. Geraldine Farrar gave her her 
start. : 


Mary Mclvor, now the wife of 
Bill Desmond, the western star, is an- 
other. She went direct from the Hol- 
lywood High School into pictures. 


Marie PREVOST was a bath- 
ing girl whom nothing could dis- 
may and now that she is starring in 
society dramas she enters ballrooms 
with no more uneasiness than she used 
to jump into tanks. Madge Bellamy, 


‘who would be a delectable bathing 


girl, has no bathing suits in her past. 
There aren’t many beaches in Texas 
where she comes from and where her 
father was a college professor. Madge 
used to be on the stage, but it was not 
until she. went into pictures that her 
father and mother left Texas and 
came to live in Los Angeles. 

Girls who are anxious to go into 
pictures could do worse than to pro- 
vide themselves with mothers who are 
theatrical costumers. Katherine Lewis 
took this precaution. Her mother 
runs in Hollywood a shop where she 
sells and rents costumes to actresses. 
Katherine, who in all probability gets 
a family discount, arrays herself like 
the lilies and is seldom without a 
job. 


ice BRADY is another girl 
who has been fortunate in her par- 
ents. Her father is William A. 
Brady, the theatrical manager. When 
his daughter completed her education 
in a convent in New Jersey she went 
to Boston and studied for grand 
opera. She sang and danced in The 
Balkan Princess, which was opera of 
the light rather than the grand variety, 
and then went into pictures. 

Yet Louise Lovely has done pretty 
well without having family influence. 
Her real name is Louise Carbasse and 
her mother ran a boarding house in 
Sydney, Australia. Louise went on 
the stage when she was a youngster. 
It was while playing at Pantages’ vau- 
deville theatre in Los Angeles that 


“she went out to Universal City and got 


herself a job as leading woman for 
Digby Bell. She then became a star 
with the Bluebird productions. The 
Bluebird for happiness. Mrs. Car- - 
basse was so happy that she crossed 
the Pacific to see her daughter at 
work. 

Juanita Hansen worked in a mil- ~ 
linery shop in Los Angeles before she — 
went into pictures, and Doris: Pawn 
was educated in a business college. 
Pearl White, who was born in Mis- 
souri, told a theatrical manager that 
she knew she would be a good actress. 
He asked her to prove it. She recited 
Hamlet’s soliloquy. He gave her a 
job, but he never again asked her to 
recite the soliloquy. Gladys Walton _ 


-was a schoolgirl who got into pictures: 


without having to recite anything. 
Mary Philbin got in by winning a 
beauty contest and so also did Corliss 
Palmer. 


ELAINE HAMMERSTEIN did 
not have to win any contests. Her 
grandfather was the celebrated ope- 
ratic impressario, builder and cigar 
maker, Oscar Hammerstein, and her 
father was also a theatrical man. 
Ruth Stonehouse was a professional 
dancer and Colleen Moore intended to 
become a professional musician. She 
had enrolled in a school of music in 
New York, when in Chicago she met 
D. W. Griffith, who convinced her 
that she should become an actress. 
But Ormi Hawley did not meet any- 
body that.told the same thing to her 
until after she had been graduated 
from the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Then she listened to them 
and went into dramatic stock, which 
was the school in which Dorothy Dal- 
ton got her training. Olive Tell went 
to a dramatic school in New York, 
where one of her classmates was 
Douglas MacLean. 

Norma Talmadge did not go to any 
dramatic school. She did not go to 
any school very long, for she was only 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Y Trip ABROAD— 


Charlie Chaplin’s Own Remarkable Story 


(Da hotel next day is teeming 


with activity. My secretaries are 
immersed in mail and, despite the 
assistance of six girls whom they 
have added temporarily to our forces, 
the mailbags are piling up and keep- 
ing ahead of us. 

In a fit of generosity or ennui or 
something, I pitch in and help. It 
seems to be the most interesting thing 
I have attempted on the trip. Why 
didn’t I think of it sooner? Here is 
drama. Here is life in abundance. 
Each letter I read brings forth new 
settings, new characters, new prob- 
lems. I find myself picking out many 


letters asking for charity. I lay these 


aside. 

I have made up my mind to go to 
France immediately. 

I call Carl Robinson. I tell him 
that we are going to France, to Paris, 
at once. Carl is not surprised. He 
had been with me for a long time. We 
decide that we tell nobody and _ per- 
haps we can escape ceremonies. We 
will keep the apartment at the Ritz 
and keep the stenographers working, 
so that callers will think that we are 
hiding about London somewhere. 


We are going to leave on Sunday 
and our plans are perfected in rapid- 
fire order. We plunge about in a ter- 
rible rush as we try to arrange every- 
thing at the last minute without giving 
the appearance of arranging anything. 


Anp in spite of everything, there 
is a mob at the station to see us off 
and autograph books are thrown at 
me from all sides. I sign for as 
many as I can and upon the others I 
bestow my “prop” grin. Wonder if 
I look like “Doug” when I do this? 
We meet the skipper. What does 


ee psurenmntnannreemsemeeeeeeeeee 


IP ARIS! Something vibrant—the 
tempo of life is faster. The springs 
in its mechanism are wound taut. 
This is the comedian’s impression 
as his ship approached Calais. He 
was fleeing from London “to 
rest.” But a crowded dock awaited 
him—waving hats, kisses, cheers. 
“Twice I was kissed, but I was 
afraid to look around to see who 
did it,” Charles has written, in this 
attractive installment of his excit- 
ing memotrs. 


OO ee 
Sans 


one ask skippers? Oh, yes, how does 
it look for crossing? As I ask, I cast 
my weather eye out into the channel 
and it looks decidedly rough to me. 
But the skipper’s “just a bit choppy” 
disarms me. - 
I am eager to get on the boat, and 


the first person I meet is Baron Long, 


ever. 


owner of a hotel in San Diego. Good 
heavens, can’t I ever get away from 
Hollywood? I am glad to see him, 
but not now. He is very clever, how- 
He senses the situation, smiles 
quick “hellos,” and then makes him- 
self scarce. In fact, I think he wanted 
to get away himself. Maybe he was 
as anxious for a holiday as I. 


| AM approached on the boat by 
two very charming girls. They want 
my autograph.” Ah, this is nice. [I 
never enjoyed writing my name more. 

How I wish that I had learned 
French. I feel hopelessly sunk, be- 
cause after about three sentences in 
French I am a total loss as far as 
conversation is concerned. One girl 
promises to give me a French les- 
son. This promises to be a pleasant 
trip. é : 

I am told that in France they call 
me Charlot. We are by this time strol- 
ling about the boat and bowing every 
other minute. It is getting rough and 
I find myself saying I rather like it” 
that way. Liar. 

She is speaking. I smile. She 
smiles. She is talking in French. T 
am getting about every eighth word. 
I can’t seem to concentrate. F rench 
is so difficult. Maybe it’s the boat. 

I am dying rapidly. I feel like a 
dead weight on her arm. I can almost 
feel myself get pale as I try to say 


something, anything. I am weak and 


perspiring. I blurt out, “I beg par- 
don,” and then I rush off to my cabin 
and lie down. Oh, why did I leave 
England? Something smells, hor- 
rible. I look up. My head is near a 
new pigskin bag. Yes,‘ that’s it, that 
awful leathery smell. But I have 
company. Robinson is in the cabin 
with me and we are matching ailments. 

Thus we spent the trip from Dover 
to Calais and I was as glad to get to 
the French coast.as the Kaiser would 
have been had he kept that dinner 
engagement in Paris. 

Nearing France, I am almost for- 
getting my sickness. There is some- 
thing in the atmosphere. Some- 
thing vibrant. The tempo of life is 
faster. The springs in its mechanism 
are wound taut. I feel as if I would 
like to take it apart and look at those 
springs. 

I am met by the chief of police, 
which surprised me, because I was 
confident that I had been canny 
enough to make a getaway this time. 
But no. The boat enters the quay and 
I see the dock crowded with people. 
Some treachery. Hats are waving, 
kisses are being thrown and there are 
cheers. Cheers that I can only get 
through the expression, because they 
are in French and I am notoriously 
deficient in that language. 


“V7 

IVE LE CHARLOT!” -“Bra- 
vo, Charlot!” I am “Charloted” all 
over the place. Strange, this foreign 
tongue. Wonder why a universal 
language isn’t practicable? They 
are crowding about me, asking for 
autographs. Or at least I think they 
are, because they are pushing books 
in my face, though for the life of me 
I can’t make out a word of their 
chatter. But I smile, God bless that 
old “prop” grin, because they seem to 
like it. 

Twice I was kissed. I was afraid 
to look. around to see who did it, be- 
cause I: knew I was in France. And 
you must give me the benefit of the 
doubt. I am hoping that both kisses 
came from pretty girls, though I do 
think that at least one of those girls 
should shave. an 

They examine my signature closely. 
They seem puzzled. I look. It is 
spelled right. Oh, I see! They ex- 
pected “Charlot.” And I write some 
more with “Charlot.” 

I am being bundled along to a 
funny little French train. It seems 
_like a toy. But I am enjoying the 
difference. Everything is all changed. 
The new money, the new language, 
the new faces, the new architecture 
—it’s a grown-up three-ring circus to 
me. The crowd gives a concerted 
cheer as the train pulls out and a few 
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intrepid ones run alongside until dis- 
tanced by steam and steel. 

It has started to rain as we arrive 
in Paris, which adds to my state of 
excitement, and a reportorial ava- 
lanche falls upon me. I am about 
overcome. How did reporters know I 
was coming? The crowd outside the 
station is almost as large as the one 
in London. 

I am still feeling the effects of my 
seasickness. I am not equal to speak- 
ing nor answering questions. We go 
to the customs house and one journal- 
ist, finding us, suggests and points an- 
other way out. I am sick. I must 
disappoint the crowd, and I leap into 
a taxi and am driven to Claridge’s 
hotel. 


“C) é Bs 

UT of the frying pan.” Here 
are more reporters. And they speak 
nothing but French. The hubbub 
is awful. We talk to each other. 
We shout at each other. We talk 
slowly. We spell. We do everything 
to make Frenchmen understand Eng- 
lish and Englishmen understand 
French, but it is no use. One of 
them manages to ask me what I think 
of Paris. 

I answer that I never saw so many 
Frenchmen in my life. I am looking 
forward eagerly to meeting Cami, the 
famous French cartoonist. We have 
been corresponding for several years, 
he sending me many drawings and I 
sending him still photos from pic- 
tures. We had built up quite a friend- 


ship and I have been looking forward 


to a meeting. I see him. 

He is coming to me and we are 
both smiling broadly as we open our 
arms to each other. 

“Cami!” 

- “Charlot!” 

Our greeting is most effusive. And 
then something goes wrong. He is 
talking in French, a blue streak with 
the rapidity of a machine gun. I can 
feel my smile fading into blankness. 
Then I get an inspiration. I start 
talking in English just as rapidly. 
Then we both talk at once. It’s the 
old story of the irresistible force and 
the immovable body. We get nowhere. 

Then I try talking slowly, extrena- 
ly slow. 

“TDo—you—understand ?” 

It means nothing. We both realize 
at the same time what a hopeless thing 
our interview is. We are sad a bit, 
then we smile at the absurdity of it. 


He is still Cami and I am still Charlot, - 


so we grin and have a good time any- 
how. 

He stays to dinner, which is a hectic 
meal, for through it all I am tasting 
this Paris, this Paris that is waiting 
for me. We go out and to the Folies 
Bergere. Paris does not seem as light 
as I expected it to be. 
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And the Folies Bergere seems shab- 
bier. I remember having played here 
once myself with a pantomime act. 
How grand it looked then. Rather 
antiquated now. Somehow it sad- 
dened me, this bit of memory that 
was chased up before me. 

Next day there is a luncheon with 
Dudley Field Malone and Waldo 
Frank. It is a brisk and vivacious 
meal, except when it is broken up by 
a visit from the American newspaper 
correspondents. 

“Mr. Chaplin, why did you come to 
Europe?” 

“Are you going to Russia?” 

“Did you call on Shaw?” 

They must have cabled over a set 
of questions. I went all over the 
catechism for them and managed to 
keep the “prop” grin at work. I 
wouldn’t let them spoil Paris for me. 

We escaped after a bit and back at 
the hotel I notice an air of formality 
creeping into the atmosphere as I hear 
voices in the parlor of my suite. Then 


_my secretary comes in and announces 


that a very important personage iS 
calling and would speak with me. 

He enters, an attractive looking 
gentleman and he speaks English. 

“Mr. Chaplin, that I am to you talk 
of greetings from the heart of the 
people of France, that you make 
laugh. Cannot you forego to make 
showing of yourself with charity 
sometime for devastated France? On 
it behalf, I say to you 

I tell him that I will take it up 
later. 

He smiles, “Ah, you are boozy.” — 

“Oh, no, I haven’t had a drink for 
several days,” I hasten to inform him. 
“I am busy and want to get to bed 
early tonight.” 

But Malone butts in with, “Oh, yes, 


‘he’s very boozy.” 


And I get a bit indignant until Ma- 
lone tells me that the Frenchman 
means “busy.” 


Ten I am told that there is one 
young journalist still waiting who 
has been here all day, refusing to go 
until I have seen him. And I tell 
them to bring him in. He comes in 
smiling in triumph. 

And he can’t speak English. 

After his hours of waiting we can- 
not talk. 

I feel rather sorry for him and we 
do our best. Finally, with the aid of 
about every one in the hotel he man- 
ages to ask: 

“Do you like France?” 

“Ves,” I answer. 

He is satisfied. 

That evening I go with a party of 
Dudley Field Malone’s to the Palais 
Royale in the Montmartre district. 
This is a novelty. Different. Seems 
several steps ahead of America. And 


Se 


it has atmosphere, something entirely 
its own, that you feel so much more 
than the tangible things about you. 

There is a woman wearing a mon- 
ocle. A simple touch, but how it 
changes. The fashions here proclaim 
themselves even without comparison 
and expert opinion. The music is sim- 
ple, exotic, neurotic. Its simplicity 
demands attention. It reaches inside 
you instead of affecting your feet. 

They are dancing a tango. It is 
entertainment just to watch them. 
The pauses in the music; its dreamy 
cadences, its insinuation, its sugges- 
tiveness, its whining, almost monoto- 
nous swing. It is tropical yet, this 
Paris. And I realize that Paris is 
at a high pitch. Paris has not yet 
had relief from the cloddy numb- 
ness brought on with the war. I 
wonder will relief come easily 
or will there be a conflagra-: 
tion. Bit 

I meet Douglas, the corre- 
spondent. We recall our first 
meeting in the kitchen of Chris- 
tine’s in Greenwich Village. ° 

It is soon noised about that I am 
here and our table takes on the at- 
mosphere of a reception. What a 
medley ! 

Strangely garbed artists, long-haired 

- poets, news sheet and flower vendors, 
sightseers, students, children and co- 
cottes. Presently came Miss Iris Tree, 
the poet, her lovely golden hair gleam- 
ing in the tavern light, and she with 
the air and figure of a medieval page. 

It is good to see her again and we 
fix up a bit of a party and get into 
Dudley’s petrol wagon, and as we 
bowl along we sing songs, ancient 
songs of the music halls, “After the 
Ball,” “The Man That Broke the 
Bank of Monte Carlo,” and many 
another which I had not thought of 
in years. Presently the wagon be- 
comes balky and will not continue. 
So we all pile out and into a tavern 
near by, where we call for wine. 

And Dudley played upon the tin- 
pan-sounding piano. There came one, 
a tall, strange, pale youth, who asked 
if we would like to go to the haunt 


of the Agile Rabbit. Thence uphill . 


and into a cavernous place. When 
the patron came the youth ordered 
wine for us. Somehow I think he 
sensed the fact that I wanted to re- 
main incognito. 


Tue patron was such a perfect 
host. Ancient and white-bearded, 
he served us with a finesse that was 
pure artistry. Then at his com- 
mand one named Rene Chedecal, with 
a sad, haunted face, played upon the 
violin. 

That little house sheltered music 
that night. He played, as if from his 
soul, a message yearning, passionate, 
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@ “Hello France!” Charlie sees 
the crowded docks. 


sad, gay, and we were speechless be- 
fore the emotional beauty and mys- 
tery of it. 


I was overcome. I wanted to ex-_ 
press my appreciation, but could do - 
no more than grasp his hand. Genius - 
breeds in strange places and humble. . 

And then the bearded one sang a 


song that, he said, the followers of 
Lafayette had sung before they left 
France for America. And all of us 
joined in the chorus, singing “Apres 
de ma blonde” lustily. 

Then a young chap did two songs 
from Verlaine, and a poet with con- 


siderable. skill recited from his own 


poems. How effective for the creator 
of a thought to interpret it. And af- 
terward the violin player gave us an- 
other selection of great beauty, one 
of his own compositions. 

Then the old patron asked me to 
put my name in his ledger, which con- 
tained many names of both humble 
and famous. I drew a picture of my 


hat, cane and boots, which is my fa- - 


vorite autograph. I wrote, “I would 
sooner be a gypsy than a movie man,” 
and signed my name. 


Home in the petrol wagon, which 
by this time had become manageable 
again. An evening of rareness. Beau- 
ty, excitement, sadness and: contact 
with human, lovable personalities. 

Waldo Frank called the next day, | 
bringing with him Jacques Copeau, 
one of the foremost dramatists and 
actors in France, who manages and- 
directs in his own theatre. We go — 
to the circus together and I never 
Saw so many sad-faced clowns. We 
dine together and late that night I 
have supper with Copeau’s company 
in a cafe in the Latin quarter. It is 
a gay evening, lasting until about 
three in the morning. 


Warpo FRANK and I sit on a 
bench in the ‘Champ Elysee and 
watch the wagons going to market 
in the early ‘morning. Paris seems 
most beautiful to me just at this time. 

What a city!’ What is the force 
that-has made it what it is? 
any One conceive such a creation, such 
a land of continuous gayety? It is a 
masterpiece among cities, the last. 
word in pleasure. 
something has happened to it, some- . 
thing that they are trying to cover 
by heightened plunges into song and — 
laughter. - . ee 

We stroll along the boulevard and. 
it is growing light. I am recognized — 
and we are being followed. We are 
passing a church. There is an. old - 
woman asleep on the steps. But. she | 


does not seem worn and haggard. 


There is almost a smile on her face. 
as she sleeps. She typifies Paris to 
me. Hides her poverty behind a smile. 
Sir Philip Sassoon, who is the con- 4 
fidential secretary to Lloyd George, 
calls the next day, and with him: 
Georges Carpentier, the pugilistic idol 


of France, and we are photographed 
‘many times, the three of us, together 


and separately. _ re 
I am quite surprised that Sir Philip 


-is such a young man. I had pictured’ 
the secretary of Lloyd 


George as 
rather a dignified and aged person. 
He makes an appointment for me to 
dine with Lord and Lady Rock-Say- 
age the next day. Lady Rock-Savage 


“is his sister. 


I also lunch with them the next 
day, and then to a very fashionable 


~ modiste’s for some shopping. This 


is my first offense of this sort. I 
meet Lady Astor, who is shopping 
there also. oe 

It was quite a treat for me, watch- 


ing the models in this huge, elaborate _ 


institution that was really a palace in 
appointments. In fact, it greatly re- 
sembled the palace at Versailles. : 
I felt very meek when tall, suave — 
creatures strolled out and swept past 
me, some imperious, some contemp- _ 
tuous. It was a studied air, but they 


Could — 


Yet I feel that — 


did it well. 


I wonder what effect it 
has on the girl’s mind as she parades 
herself before the high-born ladies 


and gentlemen. 


_ But I catch the imperfection in their 
schooling. It is very amusing to watch 
them strut about until their display is 
made and then, their stunt done, 
slouch back into the dressing-rooms 
sans carriage and manner. 

And then, too, I.am discovered. 
This also caused a break in the spell 
of their queenly stroll. They are 


- laughing and at the same time trying 


to maintain the dignity due the gowns 
they are wearing. They become self- 
conscious and the effect is ludicrous. 
I am demoralizing the institution, so 
we get away. I would like to talk to 
some of the models, but it can’t be 
done very well. 

From there we go to a candy store, 
where I lay in a supply of chocolates 
and preserved fruits for my trip into 
Germany. the next day. I am invited 
by Sir Philip to visit him at his coun- 
try home in Lympne, Kent, on my re- 
turn from Germany. 


Toe train to Germany left so late 
in the evening that it was im- 
possible for me to see devastated 
France, even though we passed 
through a considerable portion of it. 
Our compartment on the train is very 
stuffy and smelly and the train service 
is atrocious, food and sanitary condi- 
tions being intolerable after American 
train service. 

Again there is a crowd at the sta- 
tion to see me off, but I am rather 
enjoying it. A beautiful French girl 
presents me with a bouquet of flowers 
with a cute little speech, or at least I 
suppose it was, because she looked 


very cute delivering it, and the pouts 


that the language gave to her red lips 
were most provocative. She tells me 
in delicious broken English that I look 
tired and sad and I find myself yielding 
without a struggle to her suggestion. 

_ We arrive at Joumont near the Bel- 


gian frontier along about midnight, © 


and like a ‘message from home, there 
is a gang of American soldier boys at 
the station to greet me. And they are 
not alone, for French, Belgian and 
British troops are also waving and 
cheering. I wanted to talk to the 
Belgians, and we tried it, but it was no 
use. What a pity. 
_ But one of them had a happy in- 
spiration and saved the day. 

“Glass of beer, Charlot?” 

I nod, smiling. And to my surprise 
they bring me beer, which I lift to 


‘my lips for politeness, and then drink 


it to the last drop in pure pleasure. 
It is very good beer. 

There is a group of charming little 
Belgian girls. They are smiling at me 
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shyly and I so want to say something 
to them. But I can’t. Ah, the bou- 
quet! Each little girl gets a rose and 
they are delighted. 

“Merci, Merci, Monsieur.” And 
they keep “merciing” and bowing un- 
til the train pulls out of the station, 
which emboldens them to join the sol- 
diers in a cheer. 

Through an opening between the 
railroad structures I see a brilliant 
lighting display. It is universal, this 
sign. Here is a movie in this tiny 
village. What a wonderful medium 
to reach such an obscure town. 

On the train I am being told that 
my pictures have not played in Ger- 
many, hence I am practically un- 
known there. This ratuer pleases me, 
because I feel that I can relax and be 
away from crowds. 

Every one on the train is nice and 
there is no trouble. Conductors strug- 
gle with English for my benefit and 
the custom officers make but little 
trouble. In fact, we cross the border 
at 3 in the morning and I am asleep. 
Next morning I find a note from the 
customs man saying: “Good luck, 
Charlie. You were sleeping so sound- 
ly that I did not have the heart to 
wake you for inspection.” 

Germany is beautiful. Germany 
belies the war. There are people 
crowding the fields, tilling the soil, 
working feverishly all the time as our 
train rushes through. Men, women 
and children are all at work. They 


are facing their problem and rebuild-_ 


ing. A great people preverted for 


and by a few. 


The different style of architecture 
here is interesting. Factories are be- 
ing built. everywhere. Surely, this 
isn’t conquered territory. I do not 
see much live stock in the fields. This 
seems strange. 

A dining car has been put on the 
train and the waiter comes to our. 
compartment to let us know that we 
may eat. Here is novelty. A seven- 
course dinner, with wine, soup, meat, 
vegetables, salad, dessert, coffee and 
bread for 28 cents. This is made pos- 
sible by the low rate of exchange. 


We go to the Adlon Hotel in Ber- 


Jin and find that hostelry jammed 


owing to the auto races, which are 


being run off at this time. A dif-. 


ferent atmosphere here. It seems 
hard for me to relax and get the 
normal reaction to meeting people. 
They don’t know me here. I have 
never been heard of. It interests 
me and I believe I resent it just a 
bit. 

I notice how abrupt and polite the 
Germans are to foreigners and I de- 
tect a tinge of bitterness, too. I am 


wondering about my pictures making 
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their debut here. I question the power 
of my personality’ without its back- 
ground of reputation. 

I am feeling more restful under this 
disinterested treatment, but somehow 
I wish that my pictures had been 
shown here. The people at the hotel 
are very courteous. They have been 
told that I am the “‘white-headed boy 
and quite the guy in my home town.” 
Their reactions are amusing. I am 
not very impressive looking and they 
are finding it hard to believe. 

There is quite a crowd in the lobby 
and a number of American and Eng- 
lish. They are not long in finding me, 
and a number of English, French and 
American reporters start making a 
fuss over me. The Germans just 
stand and look on bewildered. 

Carl von Weigand comes forward 
with the offer of the use of his office 
while I am here. The Germans are 
impressed with all this, but they show 
no enthusiasm. I am accepted in an 
offhand way as some one of import- 
ance and they let it go at that. 

The Scala Theatre, where I spent 
the evening, is most. interesting, 
though I think a bit antiquated 
when compared to English and 
American theatrical progress along 
the same lines. It seats about 5,000, 
mostly on one floor, with a very. 


‘small balcony. It is of the variety, 


music hall type, showing mostly 
“dumb” acts—acts that do not talk 
or sing, like comic jugglers, acro- 
bats and dancers. 

I am amused by a German come- 
dian singing a song of about twenty 
verses, but the audience is enthused 
and voices its approval at every 
verse. During the intermission we | 
have frankfurters and beer, which 
are served in the theatre. I notice 
the crowds. They go to the theatre 


there as a family. It is just that type 


of an affair. 
I notice the different types of 


beauty, though beauty is not very. 
.much in evidence here. 


ho Here and 
there are a few pretty girls, but not 
many. It is interesting to watch the 
people strolling during the intermis- 
sion, drinking lager and cating all 
sorts of food. 


LeEavinG the theatre, we visit 


‘the Scala Cafe, a sort of impres- 


sionistic casino. The Scala is one 
of the largest cafes in Berlin, where 
the modernist style of architecture 
has been carried out fully. 

The walls are deep mottled sea 
green, shading into light verdigris 
and emerald, leaning outward at an 
angle, thereby producing an effect of 
collapse and forward motion. The 
junction of the walls and the ceiling 
is broken into irregular slabs of 
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stone, like the strata of a cave. Be- 
-hind these the lights are hidden, the 
whole system of illumination being 
based on reflection. 
The immense dislocation of the 
planes and angles of the vault-like 


ceiling is focused on the central 


point, the huge silver star or crys- 
tal bursting like an exploding bomb 
through the roof. The whole effect 
is weird, almost ominous, The 
shape of the room in its ground plan 
is itself irregular—the impression is 
that of a frozen catastrophe. Yet 
this feeling seems to be in accord 
with the mood of revelers in Ger- 
many today. 

From there to the Palais Hein- 
roth, the most expensive place in 
Berlin and the high spot of night 
life. It is conspicuous in its bril- 
liance, because Berlin as a city is so 
badly lighted. At night the streets 
are dark and gloomy, and it is then 
that one gets the effect of war and 
defeat. 

At the Heinroth every- 
body was in evening 
dress. We weren't. My 
appearance did not cause 
any excitement. We check 
our hats and coats and 
ask for a table. The man- 
ager shrugs his shoulders. 
There is one in the back, 
a most obscure part of the 
room. This brings home 
forcibly the absence of my 
reputation. It  nettled 
me. Well, I wanted rest. 
This was it. 

We are about to accept 
humbly the isolated table 
when I hear a shriek and I 
am slapped on the back 
and there’s a yell: 
meCharlie Ria: 

It is Al Kaufman of the Lasky 
corporation and manager of the Fa- 
mous Players studio in Berlin. 

“Come over to our table. Pola 
Negri wants to meet you.” 


Acain I come into my own. The 
Germans look on wondering. [ 
have created attention at last. | 
discover that there is an American 
jazz band in the place. In the mid- 
dle of a number they stop playing 
and shout: 

“Hooray for Charlie Chaplin!” 

The proprietor shrugs his shoul- 
ders and the band resumes playing. 
I learn that the musicians are former 
American doughboys. I feel rather 
pleased that I have impressed the 
Germans in the place. 

In our party were Rita Kaufman, 
wife of Al; Pola Negri, Carl Robin- 
son and myself. 

Pola Negri is really beautiful. She 


a haid a acl eas 
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is Polish and really true to the type. 
Beautiful jet-black hair, white even 
teeth and wonderful coloring. I 
think it such a pity that such color- 
ing does not register on the screen, 

She is the center of attraction 
here. I am introduced. 
voice she has! Her mouth speaks so 
prettily the German language. Her 


voice has a soft, mellow quality, 


with charming inflections. Offered 
a drink, she clinks my glass and of- 
fers her only English words, “Jazz 
boy, Charlie.” eas 
Language again stumps me. What 
a pity! But with the aid of a third 
party we get along famously. Kauf- 
man whispers: ee) 
“Charlie, you’ve made a hit. She 
just old me that you are charming.” 
“You tell her that she’s the loveli- 
est thing I’ve seen in Europe.” 
These compliments keep up for 
some time and then I ask Kanfman 
how to say “I think you are divine” 
in German. He tells me something 


@ “Jazz-Boy Charlie”’” That is all the 
English Pola N egri could speak. 
But they understood each other. 


in German and I repeat it to her. 

She’s startled and looks up and 
Slaps my hand. “Naughty boy,” she 
says. The table roars. I sense that I 
have been double crossed by Kauf- 
man. What have I said? But Pola 
joins in the joke, and there iS no 
casualty. I learn later that I have 
said, “I think you are terrible.” [ 
decided to go home and learn Ger- 
man. 

As I am going out the proprietor 
approaches and very formally ad- 
dresses me. “I beg pardon, sir. I 
understand that you are a great man 
in the United States. Accept my 
apologies for not knowing, and the 
gates here are always open to you.” 
I accepted them formally, though 
through it all I feel -very comic 
opera. I didn’t like the proprietor. 


What a 


| WANT to go through the Ger- 

man slums. JI mention such a trip 
to a German newspaper man. I am 
told that I am just like every Lon- 
doner and New Yorker who comes 
to Berlin for the first time; that I 
want the Whitechapel district, the 
Bowery of Berlin, and that there 
is no such district. Once upon a 
time there were hovels in Berlin, but | 
they have long since disappeared. 


This to me is a real step toward 
civilization. 

My newspaper friend tells me that 
he will give me the next best thing 
to the slums, and we go to Krogel. 
What a picture could be made here! 
I am fascinated as I wander through 
houses mounted on shaky stilts and 
courts ancient but cleanly. 

Then we drove to Acker street 
and gazed into courts and base- 
ments. In a cafe we talked to men 
and women and drank beer. I al- 
most launched a new war when, — 

wishing to pay a charge of 

180 marks, I pulled from 
my pocket a roll of fifty 
1,000-mark notes. 

My friend paid the check 
quickly with small change 
and hustled me out, tell- 
ing me of the hard faces 
and criminal types who 
were watching. He’s prob- 


those poor, humble people. 

We drove to the arbor 
colonies in the northern 
part of the city, stopping 
at some of the arbors to 
talk to the people. I feel 
that I would like to eat din- 
ner here among these peo- 
ple, but I haven’t sufficient 
courage to persuade my 
companion, who wouldn’t think of it. 
Passing through the northern part of 
Berlin, I found many beauties, which, 
my friend let me know, were not con- 


' sidered beautiful at all. 


He even suggested that he show 
me something in contrast with all I 
had seen. I told him no, that it 
would spoil my whole viewpoint, 

It has been rather a restful ex- 
perience, going through the whole 
town without being recognized, but 
even as I am thinking it a fashion- 
able lady and her young daughter 
Pass, and. by their smiles I know 
that I am again discovered. 

And then we meet Fritz Kreisler 
and his: wife, who are just léaving 
for Munich. We have quite a chat 
and then make tentative engage- 
ments to be carried out in Los An- 
geles on his next trip there. 

I notice that the Germans seem 
to be scrupulously honest, or maybe. 

(Continued on page 48.) 


ably right, but I love _ 


on fessions 
oe OL AR 
nterviewer 


By ANOTHER ONE 


S. HALE, the writer (whose 
husband is Heywood Broun, also 
a writer whose name appears from 
time to time in various periodicals), 
tells a story about two actresses 
who, once upon a time, were in the 
_ chorus together, but who later rose 
‘or were lifted to much more con- 
- spicuous places in the spoken drama. 
One of them became a culture addict 
and her airs began at last to irk her 
less pretentious comrade. One day 


the two were sitting at tea. The heavy - 


-affectations of the one, which deceived 
those who did not know her so well as 
did, her: friend, became too much for 
the friend, who finally turned upon 
her and inquired: —_. 

“Dearie, ain’t you ever common no 
more?” ae 

Some of our movie queens, even some 
of the kings, yea, even some of the 
two-spots, would be better off if they 
had friends equally as frank. They 
have forgotten the one touch of na- 
ture that makes the whole world kin. 
. Maybe they don’t want to be kin to 
the whole world, but even if they have 
withdrawn themselves to the upper 
levels they should not let too many 
_ people know about it. For the mov- 
ing-picture business is one sphere in 
which he or she who has the swelled 
head will sooner or later get the bump 
from which there is no returning. 


é 


On E reason that Mabel Normand 


is never without a defender is that 


she is not only willing but anxious to 
say and do nice things for others. 
Notice I didn’t say “for everybody”? 
Mabel is not that much of a humani- 
tarian. She has a few very choice 
enemies, but so has everybody else 
who has enough strength of character 
to have made any friends. Mabel is 
against those enemies and for her 
friends. And she has the right slant 
on some of the egomaniacs. 

I was interviewing her once when 
‘she suddenly stopped talking about the 
mental basis of comedy, which was the 
topic under discussion at the time, 
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OF THEM 


and called my attention 
to another woman star 
who had just entered the 
restaurant in which we 
were sitting. 

“She and I were ex- 
tras to er once,” she 
said, “awe believe it or 
not, after she got a job 
as leading woman she 
began to upstage me. 
Oh, yes, indeed. 

“She didn’t hurt my 
feelings any, but I hated 
to see her make such a 
monkey of herself. 

“So one day when we 
met in a roomful of peo- 
ple and she pulled this 
high-brow air and drawl 
on me, all I said to her 
was: ~ 

“*You don’t seem to 
remember me very well, 
do you? Well, can’t you 
remember when you and 
I were bathing girls to- 
gether and you used to 
borrow my shirt?’ 

“Maybe it wasn’t a 
nice thing to say, but it 
woke her up. No, it 


wasn’t original with me. @ “Mary Miles Minter was asleep and the servant 
that admitted me would not awaken her. I 
waited one hour and a half, but after her 
mother came in the room she brought down 
Mary in a hurry.” 


I got it from Mae Busch. 
It’s the line that Mae 
has used to puncture 
many a balloon.” 


] DON’T know how many interviews 
I have done with Mabel Normand, 
and I don’t know how many I have 
done with Polly Frederick (nobody 
who knows her would dream of call- 
ing her Pauline), but I do know that 
until now I’ve never set down the 
most interesting thing that either 
of them ever told me. And that is 
that both of them swore, and when 
I say swore I mean swore, that if 


I ever wrote anything about how | 


much they did for other people they 
never would speak to me again! 

You see, I had heard in this quarter 
and in that stories of their kindness, 
not only financial kindness, but per- 


sonal, helping hand kindness to any 
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number of the boys and girls who 
needed help. I figured that it might | 
be a good idea to do a Lady Bounti- 
ful interview with them, with either 
of them or both, but there was nothing 
doing. Yet I have read interviews 
with other stars who lightly dropped 
hints of princely benefactions of one 
kind and another and interviews with 
other stars who did not drop the hints, 
but sat down and wrote out the names 
and the amounts. And if I had added 
all those amounts together they would 
not have equaled the sums of money 
that Mabel and Polly have thrown 
upon the waters. 

Polly cried once because I wouldn’t 
let her buy me a $100 hat and: Mabel 


labor you put into it or 


-been in pictures looked at 
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tried to make me take a diamond ring. 
Some day when I’m hungry I may 
regret that I didn’t let Polly give me 
a restaurant. She did give one, or 
rather the money with which to start 
one, to a fine young chap in whose 
business career she became interested. 

Petrova gave me a book of poems 
once. She would have given me a 
dozen had I let hex She has plenty 
more. She wrote them herself. But 
much as I have enjoyed the poems 
since, I have liked none of them better 
than I liked one line that she spoke 
to me on the afternoon when she 
handed me the volume. 

It was back in the days when every- 
body around the studio had to call her 
“Madame,” back when she had a car- 
pet laid for her from her dressing 
room to the set, back in the days when 
as a poseur she could give Nazimova 
half a block start and beat her a block. 

“Madame,” breathed I 
respectfully, “do you find 
that your work is ade- 
quate compensation for the 


do you sometimes sigh 
for the footlights again >” 

She of the most won- 
derful figure that ever has 


me keenly for the shadow 
of a second. 

“Suppose we don’t bunk 
ourselves?’ she asked. 
“Don’t you think there’s 
enough bunk in this busi- 
ness as it is?” 

I thought there was. I 
said what I thought and 
we've been real _ friends 
ever since. 

Petrova never was re- 
markable for her excessive 
consideration of others, but 
she was such a shrewd 
business woman that she 
never permitted her disre- 
gard for those others to in- 
terfere with her determina- 
tion to enlist the interest of 
people that she needed... 
She never snubbed anybody 
who could be of the least 
possible use to her, and 
when she wanted to be 
friendly she could be very friend- 
ly. Even people who thought 


that her thoughtfulness where 


they were concerned was the re- 
sult of calculation rather than of 
impulse had to admit that she: 


was thoughtful when she wanted 


to be. 


Mary MILES MINTER could 


-learn a lot of Petrova. 


Once at considerable inconvenienc 
to myself I went out to the Minter 
establishment in Beverly Hills to 
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interview the young lady. I had 
talked to her on the telephone the 
day before and she herself had set 
the hour. I was at the house at 
the time when she had said that it 
would be best to be there and there 
I sat for one hour and a half. 

She was asleep. 

The servant that admitted me would 
not call her and it was not until after 
her mother came into the room that I 
got a chance to communicate with the 
star. Mary does what her mother tells 
her to do and as her mother, like most 
mothers whose daughters have been 
on the stage, has a fair idea of the 
value of publicity, she brought Mary 
down in a hurry, but my point is that 
Mary should have kept the engage- 
ment herself. 

If the former chorus girl of Ruth 
Hale’s story ever asked Mary Miles 


- Minter: “Dearie, ain’t you ever com- 


@ “I realized the greatest ambition of my life: 
when I became Douglas Fairbanks’ leading 
woman, was all that Marguerite DeLa Motte 


would say. 
nearly cverything else that she knew.” 


“mon?” she would still be waiting for 


the answer. Mary Miles Minter 
would not remain in the same room 
with such terrible talk. Her sister is 
a much more human person and the 
mother is a treat. Mrs. Shelby has to 
her credit the negotiation for Mary 
of one of the best contracts that any 


She seemed to have forgotten 


moving-picture star ever got. 
rally enough, she likes her own handi- 


~work and Mary likes it, and if the 


parties of the other ‘part, the produc- 
ers who, under the contract, pay Mary 
a great deal of money, are not quite 
so infatuated with the terms of the 
agreement their lack of enthusiasm 


does not prevent them from handing — 


Mary the checks as they become due. 

This interviewing life would be a 
great life if they were all as nice as” 
May Allison. She does not let the 
interviewer do all the work. She has 
ideas and knows the English language 
well enough to be ablé to express 
them, and she is so genuinely inter- 
ested in people that to sit and talk to 
her or listen to her is a delight. 


She told me how proud she was of 


her husband when he told the servants 
that they had to stop calling his wife 
“Miss Allison” and begin to call her 
“Mrs. Ellis.” 

“He’s a regular man,” 
she said. 

She knows that a mov- 
ing-picture star can’t get 
any farther without pub- 
licity than a fish can with- 
out water, and even if 
she had not found this 
out for herself her hus- 
band could have told her, 
for before he became 
leading man and a director 
he was a newspaper re-_ 
porter in New York. Ye' 
another star whose hus-— 
band also was a reporter 


learned the secret. 

Mae Marsh has abouts 
her own importance ideas — 
that are not shared by 


are not shared by me. 
Mind, I don’t say that she 
is not a clever actress. 
There are few women 


fith as long as she was and 
not have learned something, 
but what I mean is that she 
is not quite so overwhelm- 
ingly wonderful that she 
should put on airs. 

I happened to be on the set one 
Sunday when she was working in 
a scene with Eulalia Jensen and 
several others. Neither the direc- 
tor nor Miss Jensen nor any of 
the others wanted. to be there any 
more than Miss Marsh did, but to 
hear her complain, I thought that she 


regarded this shooting on Sunday as — 


a hardship aimed directly at her. She 
kept saying: 

“But I don’t -feel this scene. 
Mr. Griffith were directing me and 


‘Natu- 


does not seem to have @ 


everybody. I know they — 


z ae a photoplay 
to persons who seldom attend a pic- 
_ ture theatre, whose tastes are uncloyed 
_ by the muck of the average produc- 
_ tion, carries greater responsibilities 
than making the picture. Because mis- 
_takes of an author or director are for- 
given if followed by a triumph; but a 
weather-vane that points north when 
the wind comes from the south will 
_ forever after find its reliability 
_ doubted when the wind blows from 
_ the south. In these terms, Blood and 
Sand can be compared to big pictures 
of past months: it is not a howling 
hurricane but a spanking thirty-mile 
breeze. 
_ The biggest thing in favor of it is 
that it came from the same author as 


---Paramount 
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dolf Valentino may not croon with 
delight at the tragic climax, it can be 
safely recommended for non-playgoers 


to cut their movie teeth on. 


The billboards will inform you of 
breathless scenes of bullring™encoun- 
ters. You will not be disappointed in 
these scenes. They are vivid. A real 
arena (Mexico City), earnest beasts 
and Valentino actually functioning as 
a matador before a huge, cheering gal- 
lery provides color and novelty. This 
is the setting in which the author has 
thrust an obscure Spanish youth with 
a gift for bull-fighting, who becomes 
intoxicated by sudden fortune and the 
plaudits of sycophants and is drawn 
to ruin and death by a destructive 


passion. 


Juan Gallardo (Valentino), the dar- 
ing matador, takes a modest bride in 
the dawn of his fame. In the full 
glare of his career he is consumed by 


- a tragic infatuation for a queenly en- 
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slr you have never seen 
a motion picture or if 
you have wished to 
never see another, we 
recommend this page 
to your attention each 
month. 


amorada. In learning the torture of 
loving two women, he will delight all 
modernists when he pleads: 

“Mi querida! You do not under- 
stand that in a man’s life there is 
sometimes a good love and a bad 
love!” 

The modernist will not find so much 
consolation in certain aphorisms that 
appear in sub-titles. For instance: 

“Impure love, like a flame, burns 
out and leaves nothing but embers of 
disgust and regret.” 

“Woman was created to bring hap- 
piness to man. Instead, she destroyed 
the tranquility of the world.” 

Through the ages, the inhumanity 
of man has produced misery and 
tragedy. So the theme of the story is 
aimed at the cruelty of the arena. 
And the inhumanity of man bows to 
Divine decree when Gallardo, de- 
stroyed in the bull-ring, dies in the 
arms of his forgiving bride. 
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Little HINT ee 
for D. L 


(Below)— 
ONE CLEAR CALL—First National 


HE old skeleton of the Klu Klux Klan is dragged from its 
closet In this latest John M. Stahl opus. But with such splendid 
work by. Milton Sills and Henry B. Walthall we are inclined to 
forgive the ratiling of its bones. Milton Sills even goes so far as 
to reveal that he can ACT—a thing we hadn’t suspected before. 
For his feminine adornment, Mr. Stahl! apparently made one clear 
call on the casting department—Claire Windsor, Irene Rich, Doris 
Pawn and Shannon Day. Quite an acceptable eyeful! 


AYGOERS 


FOR RENT—HAUNT ED—Pathé 


OTHERS with movie-mad offspring may 
well throw up their hats in glee at the advent of 
another producer in the field of domestic come- 
dies. Johnny Jones, in his juvenile two-reelers, 
which mingle heart-interest with smiles, fills a 
long-felt want. You can safely park the kids 
at the movies when one of his pictures is on 
the bili. This first one is a demi-tasse heart- 
document, with its childhood appeal that 
reaches grown-ups and children alike. An im- 
possible little story—but it pulls the strings 
around the good old pumper. 


(Above) — 


GOLF—Vitagraph 


F you are a little off your game, Larry Semon 
can, show you some of the boundiess (as well 
as bounding) possibilities of the gutta percha 
pill. Two reels of good gags and a pretty lead- 
ing woman (Lucille Carlisie) make comedy of 
the good, old, tried and proven variety. 
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(Left)— 
ROSE O’ THE SEA—Mayer-First National 


NITA STEWART must have rejoiced when the 
fade-out came—we did. A Countess Somebody wrote 
the story. Having seen it, we welcome all the high 
school writers. Anita Is so good an actress that it 
is a shame to waste her talents on inferior material as 
they have been wasted the past year. This melo- 
drama is even terrible as a farce. 


(Right)— 
THE BONDED WOMAN—Paramount 


ETTY COMPSON, with the aid of two good 
Jeading men—Richard Dix and John Bowers—does 
her best with an inadequate yarn, concerning the 
sea, that dribbles away to nothing. The attempt 
in the subtitles to effect deep, blue vernacular is 
positively painful, even to a landlubber. Some 
good fight action and a few convincing water 
scenes help salvage It all. 


{Below)— 


THE DICTATOR 
Weare REID, in a role that fits him as if Richard 


Harding Davis had made it to order for him—a rich 
man’s son with a head of his own. Walter Long, 
champion screen villain, is a figure you will remember 
in-a comedy part. Being Richard Harding Davis, of 
course it’s a tale of bon vivas and banana revolu- 
tions. This is a movie almost anybody will like. 


SONNY—First National 


OTHER MACHREE again, but from a new angie. 
This mother gets an imitation son who poses as her own 
boy—but that doesn’t. interfere with the spotlight’s halo. 
The war scenes, while old stuff, are well handied and 
the naturalness of Richard Barthelmess makes one accept 
the sentimental flashes as incidental to a good picture. 
And while we’re handing the conventional bouquet to 
Pauline Garon, the flapper, let’s present a whole garden 
to Patterson Dial, the rather plain girl whose sincere 
portrayals are gems worth watching for in all the 
Barthelmess plays. 


NICE PEOPLE—Wm. deMille Special 


HE peccadillos of the idle rich: flasks, flap- 
pers and fashion, when done by a deMille, are 
always entertaining. This picture is no excep- 
tion. But it would have helped had not Wallace 
Reid been dragged in to depict an impossible 
—for him—characterization. The screen Wallie 
is certainly not the type to reform fast young 
daughters of the rich. The usual profligate 
deMille array of popular players greet you in 
various guises. “Nice People,” of course, meane 
that they aren't. 


THE PRIMITIVE LOVER—First National. 


Gwe Constance Talmadge about six changes of wardrobe 
—including slippers and hosiery—and she can't help scin- 
tillating. Were she is her usual spontaneous self and as 
long as Connie is 2round who cares If they have given her 
a plot with a beard? The picture has moments of exquisite 
satire. With his strongright he-arm, Harrison Ford tames a 
very modern and exceedingly lovely shrew and seems to 
get so little pleasure out of his job that al! the boys will 
want to take it away from him. But we wouldn't advise 
anybody to try his methods in everyday life. Girls aren't 
tamed so easily nowadays! 


THE TOP OF NEW YORK— 


Paramount 
Tie appearance of  likeli- 
hood, so necessary to command 
serious interest in serious 
drama, is remote in this to the 
point of Invisibility. May Mac- 
Avoy deserves something better 
than a synthetic story. A preda- 
tory department store owner, a 
lady-killing floorwalker, a rich 
artist with a motherless child— 
alas, we know them too weil. 
But you should see the Califor- 
nia bungalow on the top of a 
New York tenement — that, at 
least, is something different. 
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THE HALF BREED—First 


National 
On a Figure-Eight plot this 
scenic railway Invades Mexico 
with many a jump and dip. 
Hold onto your hat and you 
may get a kick out of the 


chill-con-carne actors. Very 


exciting—if you can believe it. 
Mary Anderson is the paprika- 
pippin and Wheeler Oakman 
Is the gentleman-who-fights. 
Plenty of pep—but it leaves 
you wondering what it was all 
about, : 


THE GILDED CAGE—Para- 


mount 

Here is a feeble myth that 
reveals its destination in the 
first reel. Splendorous sets, 
beautiful costumes and Gloria 
Swanson rescue it from the im- 
possible. Which is just exactly 
what those elements are sup- 
posed to do. A shapely girl in 
tights, tumbling from a trapeze 
into a bed of feathers concealed 
on a banquet board, substitutes 
for dramatic interest. Great stuff 
for tired business men—and their 
daughters who pattern after the 
exotic Gloria’s costumes. 


‘THE CROSSROADS OF NEW 
_YORK—First National 


ERGING from his robes of 
clown, Mack Sennett has produced 
here a crashing melodrama-bur- 
lesque. If In Instances it crashes 
too much and the tempo breaks, 
who cares? With the cast appar- 
ently registering let-the-chips-fall- 
where-they-may, we have no cause 
for complaint. It is good enter- 
talnment. George O’Hara ts the 
boy who, despite bearing upon his 
shoulders the hardships and tribu- 
lations gathered from Ye Hero’s 
melodramatic past, keeps to the 
straight and narrow, with Kathryn 
McGuire acting prettily as his com- 
pass, 
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1F YOU BELIEVE IT, IT’S SO—Para- 
mount 


A plausible, well-knit, wholesome story 
with Thomas Melghan cast in a role simi- 
lar to his hit In “The Miracle Man.”’ You 
can expect picturesque things of a re- 
formed crook, especially when he Is In 
love with an earnest country maid, such 
as Pauline Starke. Clear-cut character- 
izations, In sultable harmony to their en- 
vironment, abound inthis picture. Joseph 
Dowling, Theodore Roberts and Clarence 
Burton are especially picturesque. The 
sure. strokes of some studio O. Henry are 
apparent In the presentation, too. 
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WHILE SATAN SLEEPS—Paramount 


Ir they keep on handing Jack Holt two- 
fisted, high-proof westerns as good as 
this Peter B. Kyne one, Bill Hart will 
wake up some morning and find himself 
on a shelf beside the dodo bird. There 
Isn’t much estheticism in the average 
Kyne story and none in this; but It is 
crowded with action and hairy-chested ' 
drama, smoothly cast and presented. The } 
Pick and Drill saloon scenes are as nearly 
convincing as censorship allows. A sa- 
loon is a useful thing in a movie because ! 
the comparative degree of villainy can be , 
so easily established by the number of 
drinks the bad ones take. 


BORDERLAND—Paramount 


(A tanoucn it isn’t In. the 
“don’t miss it’? class, this is 
better than the recent average 
of plays in which Agnes Ayres 
has appeared. The star plays a 
dual role and occupies prac- 
tically every scene — creditably 
enough. 

Playgoers with firmly planted 
theological beliefs may resent 
the elemental and very duli con- 
ception of a hereafter which is 
the background of this rather 
somber offering. But moralists 
may find it sound. The tempta- 
tions that beset a young and at- 
tractive wife, uncongenially wed, 
supply the theme. The moral, of 
course, Is to stick to the old 
guy. How deliciously antique! 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN— 
Goldwyn 


Peres B. KYNE’S prescription 
for perfect marital bliss, “Treat ’em 
rough and tell ’em nothing,’ fur- 
nishes six reels of chuckles, with 
enough of truth underlying the 
comedy to make the picture worth 
while. ‘“‘Brothers Under the Skin’’ 
is the sort of picture that sends 
the audience out with a reminis- 
cent grin, forgetful for a while that 
rent day is impending and the coal 
not in. Pat O’Maliley and Norman 
Kerry as the henpecked husbands 
who finally regain their wives’ love 
and respect by taking a lesson from 
the cave man, give excellent char- 
acterizations. Helen. Chadwick as 
the slangy, extravagant wife of a 
shipping clerk has more chance to 
register than has Claire Windsor 
as the general manager’s equally 
extravagant bride. Mae Busch is 
extremely vampish as the apart- 
ment house pest, the predatory 
divorcee. 


GIn this concluding 


installment is solved 


the mystery of— 


She 


CHAPTER NINE. 
The Tide of Battle. 


a. deck of the Siingaree, the little 
yacht that lay at anchor close to the 
Wasp, seemed to be swarming with 
men engaged in a desperate hand-to- 

‘hand struggle. To the astonished 
gaze of Truesdale there appeared to 
~ be a score of them, wrestling, striking 
at one another fiercely or rolling on 
the deck in combat. Twice he heard 


the crack of revolvers and as he 
 sushed down to the shore, he saw two 


or three men in the water, swimming 
desperately toward the Wasp. 

And as he reached the water’s edge, 
where he gained a closer view of the 
amazing spectacle, he was startled to 
discern Vera Shelby and Eleanor 
Francis on the deck of the Wasp, 
_ clinging to one another in obvious ter- 
ror. A cackling laugh close beside 
‘him startled the actor as he stared. He 
had forgotten old Goff, who was 
crouched on the sand, pointing off at 
the battle on the Simngaree. 

“Old Goff did that,” he said. “They 
didn’t count on’me—he, he! I stole 
the boat for the big man.and showed 
him where they were! Old Goff 
knows what he’s doing! He, he! See 
- ’em fight!” 

“Why, it’s Grattan—and Lee—and 
the rest of the boys!” Truesdale 
shouted as he suddenly made out the 
members of his own organization 
among the struggling men on the 


yacht. “How can I get out there? 
I want to help! Is there another 
boat ?” 


The old fellow cocked his head on 
one side as though considering whether 
he should trust Truesdale with a se- 
cret. Then he nodded and began to 
move stealthily across the sands in a 
half-crouching position, beckoning to 
the actor to follow him. 

Truesdale took one more look sea- 
ward. The swimmers had reached the 

side of the Wasp and were beginning 
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ices y by the STARS 


eq 


— 
By the time the gentle reader 
has proceded thus far im this 
veracious chronicle of pulse- 
quickening events, it will un- 
doubtedly be apparent that it 1s 
much simpler to tie knots im a 
plot than it 1s to unravel one. 
When I launched this movie 
mystery there seemed to be com- 
paratively plain sailing ahead to 
port in the fimal chapter. But 
the unsuspected literary talents 
of my distinguished collabora- 
tors (Betty Compson, Thomas 
Meighan and Eddie Sutherland) 
have gummed the compass, so 
to speak, and now I will have to 
steer by the stars—that is, I 
am obliged to handle a bunch 
of “extras” they have added 
to the cast and gather up loose 
ends they have tossed around 
haphazard. Well, it might be 
worse. 
FRANK X. FINNEGAN. 
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to climb aboard. Did their coming 
mean: new dangers for the two ter- 
rified girls on the deck or were they 
members of the motion picture outfit, 
escaping from the desperadoes on the 
Stingaree? The question leaped to 
the front of Truesdale’s mind, bring- 
ing an agony of doubt; but he had no 
way of deciding it, and he turned to 
hasten after the strange, half-witted 
creature who had thus far served him 
so weil. 


O1p GOFF led the way along shore 
to where a rocky phomonotory formed 
a little cove as its base threw a pro- 
tecting arm about an opening in the 
shore line. The old man disappeared 
from sight around this bend and 
Truesdale, following in his footsteps 
a few moments later, discovered him 
tugging at a dugout canoe, fashioned 
from a log, which had been beached 
well above the tide line. 


“Old Goff has a boat,” he chuckled 
as the actor lent him a vigorous hand 
in getting the frail craft down toward 
the water. “They don’t know it—but 
I'll get even with Gonsalves. Vl take 
you out to the fight.” 

Fortunately the sea was quiet and 
they had no difficulty in launching the 
dugout. Each seized a paddle and 
vigorous thrusts carried them beyond 
the line of swells and out toward the 
Stingaree. As they approached, Trues- 
dale was quick to observe that the 
situation aboard Gonsalves’ yacht had 
wholly changed. The battle appeared 
to be over and, to his delight, it was 
evident that the motion picture people 
were the victors. 

Up forward he saw four or five men 
in a group, standing with upraised 
hands and thoroughly cowed by several 
armed men, the leader of whom he 
made out to be Captain Hansen. 
Amidships Grattan stood, revolver in 
hand, in front of Gonsalves while two 
men dexterously bound the arms of 
that swashbuckler. 

Glancing at the Wasp, twenty feet 
astern, Truesdale saw that the three 
swimmers were aboard, and as Vera 
and Eleanor had joined them in 
watching the proceedings on the other 
yacht it was evident that all was well 
there—they were members of the pic- 
ture company. 

The old man brought the little 
canoe alongside the Stingaree and 
beld it fast while Truesdale clambered 
aboard. So engrossed had the com- 
pany on the deck been with their own 
matters that none of them had given 
him more than a glance until then. 
But as he climbed over the rail and 
approached Grattan, the swarthy pris- 
oner glowering before the director’s 
revolver started in new anger. 

“Aha! He is here—the great hero!” 
he exclaimed, glaring at Truesdale. 
“Ask him! Ask him is it not truth I 
teli you that he was to be the hero of 
this great adventure! Ask Captain 


Hansen what this hero told him in 
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the ship chandler’s at San Pedro be- 
fore you sailed!” 

Truesdale stopped in confusion, 
giancing from the irate Gonsalves to 
the stern face of the director. 

“What is this Truesdale?” Grattan 
demanded. “This man says you pro- 
posed some kind of a fool plot to Cap- 
tain Hansen back in the city—that he 
was to abandon us on the island and 

- you were to recapture the Wasp and 
pose as a hero. How about it?” 


Tue leading man, crimson and 
stammering, tried to explain. But the 
presence of Captain Hansen, grim- 
faced and level of eye, held him to 
the truth. 

“Well, I did have a fool notion of 
playing a schoolboy trick when we got 
down here,” he admitted, “but the 
captain wouldn’t have 
anything to do with it.” 
_ “Fe wanted to be the 
hero in the eyes of Miss 
Shelby,” interrupted 
Gonsalves.. “I heard it 
all—he was foolish 
enough to talk as 
though they were alone. 
‘I pay you well,’ he tells 
the captain, ‘if you let 
me capture the yacht 
and bring you back to 
the island after they 
think you have left them 
to starve. Ah, yes! He 
is one great hero, this 
pretty actor!” 

“That’s enough from 
vou!” Grattan ordered 
curtly, and the prisoner 
relapsed into silence. 
Leaving the men of Gon- 
saives, outfit under 
guard of Tom Lee, Ste- 
venson and several of 
the others of the motion 
picture crew, Grattan 
called Truesdale and 
Captain Hansen aside 
for a conference. 


ly a few words the 
captain confirmed what 
Gonsalves had said and 
the crestiallen Truesdale 
admitted all the truth. 
“T can see now what 
a fool idea it was,” he 
said. “but of course I 
never dreamed things would go this 
far. I wanted to make a hit with 
Vera—that’s the first and last of it. 
Now Il simply leave the company— 
you won't want me around after this.” 
“We'll see about that later,” Grat- 
tan said. “Evidently this fellow Gon- 
salves, when he overheard your fool 
suggestion. saw how easy it would 
be to adbuct Vera and pull off this 
coup with his-gang and decided to try 
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it. Then we played into his hands 
with our beach supper party and 
Vera’s idea of staying on the island 
overnight. The rest was easy.” 

“They had no trouble in capturing 
the Wasp,’ Captain Hansen said. 
When they came aboard we thought 
it was some of you fellows coming 
back until we looked into their guns. 
Then they towed the Wasp over here 
and put us all aboard their yacht, un- 
der guards.” as 

“How did you rescue them? And 
who took Vera to the Wasp?” Trues- 
dale eagerly inquired, looking off to 
where he could see the girl on the 
other boat. 

“That old half-witted man helped 
us to that,” Grattan returned. “He’s 
smarter than any of us—led me and 


@ She gazed wistfully toward the Wasp. 
Posed by Betty Compson. 


the boys down here and had two. 
boats for us at just the right moment. 
He knocked the head off a fellow 
who was guarding Vera just as Gon- 
salves went aboard here—I’Il tell you 
about it some other time. The ques- — 
tion now is what’s to be done with 
these birds.” 

“If you'll excuse me makin’ the 
suggestion, Mr. Grattan,” the captain 
hastily interposed, “I can’t see any 


teplied. 


sense in anything but turnin’ ’em lo 
now that we’re all safe an’ so: 
again. If this Gonsalves will agree 
take his gang away on his yach 

“You're right,” Grattan said de- 
cisively. “We have a picture to m 
and we have neither time nor men ‘ 
guard a lot of pirates and bring them 
back to the mainland for trial. Be- 
sides, we wouldn’t cut a very g 
figure at any trial,” he added, wit 
glance at Truesdale. 

“The publicity would be my finish 
the leading man exclaimed as 
visualized the unwelcome headline 
the newspapers. : 

“I guess you’ve been punished 
enough—or you will be when Vei 
hears the whole story,” Grattan re- 
turned. “I'll put it up to Gonsalves 
as though it was a fa- 
vor—we'll let him go if 
he'll clear out of here.” 


where the swarthy pris- 
oner was fuming and ~ 
swearing at the universe 
in general. 


-CHAPT ER TEN. | 
Under the Moon. 


ir did not take Go 
salves long to decide t 
accept Grattan’s off 
and half an hour late: 
as the still face of the 
ocean was lighted by the - 
sunset’s. afterglow, 
the members of Gr. 
tan’s company had be 
ferried across to th 
Wasp and Gonsalv 


formed by the director — 
of Truesdale’s connec- 
tion with her startlin 
adventures and aft d 
the first shock of indig- — 
nation and resentment, — 
she accepted Grattan’s | 
suggestion that Trues- 
dale be forgiven and re- 
ceived by the company 
on his former standin 
“He’s only a big boy 
the director said, “and I’m sure the 
way this foolish idea of his turned out — 
has suddenly made a man of him. 
He’s sunk in repentance—so much s 
that he won’t even look in your direc- 
tion—and we can’t afford to ruin his 
future by turning on him.” : 
“That’s like you, Mortimer,” sh 
“You always look at things 
in such a big way.” ee 
“And don’t forget that his id 


to shine in your eyes,” Grattan 
nterposed with a sly smile. 

Vera laughed, but the suggestion 
was not lost upon her, and from that 
moment Truesdale was forgiven in 
ner heart. A sudden thought aided 
ner in changing the subject, which 
was becoming a shade too personal. 
“What has become of the queer 


a man who helped you rescue me?” 
she queried. 


Grattan gave a start of 
urprise. In the excitement 
that had accompanied the 


scue of Vera, the stealthy 


ack on Gonsalves and his 
: aboard the Stingaree 
and the battle that followed, 
Bia wholly forgotten old 
Goff and the girl of mystery, 
Dolores, who had aided him 
so much in bringing about 
the victory. 

~ He had left Dolores in her 
ave home in the hills when 
e set out with her father on 
e expedition that had re- 
ilted in the restoration of 
ie Wasp and all of: his com- 
any. Now that the stress © 
nd strain of the adventure 
-as all over, he suddenly real- 
ed that he wanted to see 
Jolores again—that he de- 
ired to talk with her in a 
uieter mood. _ 

“Old Goff !” he exclaimed in 
response to Vera's question. 
“TI don't know where he went 
after he brought Truesdale 
‘out to the Stingaree. 1 just 
got a glimpse of him as he 
Boies up to the side.” 

— *T saw him going back to 


the shore in his funny little 

boat,” Vera observed. 

3 “Then I must go ashore and hunt 
him up to thank him for all he did,” 
the director declared. “Why, if it 
hadn't been for him Gonsalves 
_ would have you aboard his yacht out 
_ there on the ocean somewhere at this 
minute.” 


He was about to turn hurriedly 
away, eager to start on his quest be- 
‘ore darkness would bar him from 
searching for old Goff's cave, when 
_ Vera suddenly pointed landward. 

- “Look! There’s a girl—and she’s 
signaling to us!” she exciaimed. 
Grattan turned quickly and saw 
Dolores at the water’s edge, gazing 
wistfully toward the Wasp. 

“It's Dolores!” he shouted, and be- 
fore Vera Shelby had a chance to ask 
who the “mysterious girl could be, 
whose existence on the island she had 
never heard mentioned, the director 
had shouted to Captain Hansen: 

“Have that young lady brought 
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aboard at once, Captain,” he ordered. 
“It was through her and her father 
that we knocked out Gonsalves and 
I’m afraid there’s something wrong or 
she wouldn’t be hunting us up!” 
Vera joined him at the rail while two 
sailors were tumbling into the small 
boat and as they rowed away Grattan 
hurriedly told her the weird story of 
the girl and her hapless plight on the 
island with her demented father. 
“Why, the poor girl! How ter- 


@ Grattan turned quickly and saw Dolores ai 
~ the water's edge. Posed by Thomas Meighat. 


rible!”’ she exclaimed. “What can we 
do for her, Mortimer?” 

“T don’t know—we'll see when we 
get her aboard. But we must do some- 
thing,” he returned. “We'll be here a 
week longer on this picture and in 
that time we may be able to induce 
her to come back to civilization with 
us. It’s an outrage to leave her here 
—with Gonsalves and his gang hang- 
ing around.” : 

Truesdale and the other members 
of the company who knew nothing of 

the presence of Dolores on the island 
lined the rail and wonderingly specu- 
lated on her identity as the satlors, 
having helped her into the boat, rowed 
back to the Wasp. The big leading 
man, shamefaced and repentant over 
the trouble his attempt at mock- 
heroics had brought on the company, 
still kept a good distance, between 
himself and Vera Shelby, but the 
others treated him quite as before the 
adventure. 
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“She’s a mystery girl,’ Tom Lee 
told him in reply to his eager queries. 
“Lives here on the island with her 
father—the old fellow who rowed you 
out here. You'll hear all about her in 
a little while. Let’s see what’s wrong 
now,” he added as he went to join the 
little group where Dolores was being 
taken aboard the yacht. 


Her eyes were red from weeping 
as she took the hand that Grattan ex- 
tended to help her to the deck 
and Vera, sensing troubie, 
came quickly to her side. 

“What is it?” the director 
asked when Dolores stood be- 
side him. 

“My poor father,” she mur- 
mured wearily, “he—he has 
passed away. The excitement, 
I think it was—and his heart 
—it just stopped as he lay on 
my arm.” 

She burst into tears and 
Vera, passing an arm about 
her shoulders, led her away 
from the curious group, mur- 
muring words of sympathy as 
she directed her to the little 
cabin. * 

A glorious moon shone 
down on the Wasp a iew 
hours later as it lazily rolled 
in the gentle swell of the littie 
cove. Up forward a group of 
Grattan’s company, with tink- 
ling ukuleles, sang the old 
songs that moonlight and a 
quiet sea always bring to 
mind. The gleam of cigar- 
ettes and the murmur of 
voices came from another 
quarter of the deck, where 
half a dozen of the men 
yarned away the hours be- 
fore bedtime. And in a se- 
cluded spot, Mortimer Grattan sat 
talking with Dolores. Though 
neither realized it, they had been talk- 
ing.a long time. 

“Well, we'll consider it all settled 
then,” he said. “You'll be our guest 
while we stay here to make these 
scenes, Dolores, and when we go back 
‘next week, you're going with us. 
That’s all there is to it. You can't 
stay here alone, you know.” 

“T’'m—I’m afraid not,” she quavered. 
“T’s awfully good of you, Mr. Grat- 
tan, but whatever am I todo?” 

“Vou are a member of my company 
right now!” he announced. “You are 
going into motion pictures—with your 
beauty and intelligence and the train- 
ing: you will get from—well, Miss 
Shelby and me—you’re bound to suc- 
ceed.” : 

“Miss Shelby?” she repeated. Sh 
wonder what she would think about 
it. Maybe I better talk to her” —— 

~ (Continued on Page 67: 


@ This is the concluding installment of “ 
of a photoplay.” 


entertainingly discussed in these chapters. 


BEHIND the 


CHAPTER XVII. 


FTER a picture is completed 
photographically and cut and assem- 
bled by the director, the next step is 
its editorial treatment. 

This involves writing and inserting 
titles, spoken and narrative, and finish- 
ing touches in cutting. Such work is 
usually accomplished by the editorial 
department of the Paramount studio, 
composed of a supervisor and several 
title specialists. In the case of Be- 
yond the Rocks, however, because of 
the personal interest of Madam Glyn 
in the various branches of the produc- 
tion work, the author of the novel and 
Director Sam Wood collaborated in 
the writing of the titles, submitting 
their suggestions to the editorial de- 
partment. 

Of first importance comes the main 
title of the picture. . This often varies 
from the title of the original play, 
rovel or story from which the picture 
is adapted, but in this case the original 
main title of Madam Glyn’s novel was 
reiained, as it had good screen value 
and fitted as well as any other sug- 
gestions which were forthcoming. 


Tuere has been some question, 
however, among those screen patrons 
who did not read the book, and prior 
to seeing the picture, as to the applica- 
tion of the main title to the story. 
Madam Glyn when questioned as the 
best authority on this point, quoted, 
by way of explanation. the followin 

passage in the book: 

“He was a fatalist. He told her 
(Theodora, played by Miss Swanson) 
what would be, would be and mortals 
like himself and herself were just 
scattered leaves, like barques floating 
down a current where were mostly 
rocks ahead. 

““Then must we strike the rocks 
whether we wish it or not? asked 
Theodora. ‘Cannot we help ourselves ?’ 

“*Ah, madam! For that,’ he said, 
“we can strive a little and avoid this 


one and that, but if it is our fate we 
will crash against them in the end.’ 

““What a sad philosophy!’ said 
Theodora. ‘I would rather believe 
that if one does one’s best, some kind 
angel will guide one’s barque past the 
rocks and safely into the smooth 
waters of the pool beyond.’ ” 

Later on in the story, Theodora 
writes to Hector (played by Rodolph 
Valentino) and in the course of her 
letter says: * * * * “And, oh, we 
must not grieve! We must thank Fate 
for giving us this one peep into Para- 
dise—and we must try and find the 
angel to steer our barques for us be- 
yond the rocks.” 

Thus, it will be seen that the idea of 
the title of this novel and picture orig- 
inated in the symbol employed to bring 


out the theme or central thought of 


the story, as embodied in this dialogue. 
Sub-titles are very necessary to the 
picture. Of course, as few titles as 
possible are used, the idea of the pic- 
ture being to convey to the audience 
by the actions and expressions of the 
characters, the story, in so far as pos- 
sible. But it must not be inferred from 
this that titles are a drawback. A good 
title, in the proper place, and couched 
in the right kind of language, is an 
asset to the picture. The titles of 
“Beyond the Rocks” have a very im- 
portant part and necessary purpose. 
They set the time and locale of the 
story, introduce and acquaint the audi- 
ence with the various characters, 
bridge over lapses of time in the hap- 
penings of the story, and save an un- 
due amount of film footage and pos- 
sible drags in the story by explaining 
action which might require a great deal 
of film to explain in story continuity. 


In titling “Beyond the Rocks” the 
following procedure is adhered to: 
The scenario writer’s guide titles, as 
appeared in the scenario, are photo- 
graphed and inserted in the roughly 
assembled picture. Mr. Wood and 
Mrs. Glyn then looked at the picture 
in this form and sat in a title confer- 
ence, taking each title in turn and im- 
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Exploitation and distribution of films, 
a subject little understood by the average playgoer, are 
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Proving upon’ it or putting another ; 
more apropos in its place. The work _ 
of writing titles involves the greatest — 
amount of literary skill and taste. The _ 
editorial crew then take the picture — 
and trim it down to seven reels, or, to 
be exact, six thousand eight hundred — 
and seventy-eight feet, see that the 
titles are exactly placed so as to blend 
in perfectly with the action, and polish _ 
up the picture editorially. a 

About seventeen hundred feet of 4 
this entire picture length are devoted — 
to title footage. This set of titles is 
referred to as the “temps,” of tem- 
porary titles. When these are fully 
approved and okeyed, the permanent = 
titles are made, printed on illustrated _ 
black title backgrounds in white let- _ 
ters, photographed onto negative film, 4 
printed to positive, and inserted into 
the places held by the corresponding 
temporary titles in the picture. 4 

In photographing the titles, about — 
three feet of film are allowed to every 
five words of title. For example, if — 
the title consists of fifteen words, the .. 
screen length of the title would be q 
about nine feet. — 

In cutting spoken titles, the title be- Ss 
gins right where the character starts q 
to speak and when the title finishes, q 
the character is shown just completing 
his speech. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN. 
“Exploitation.” 


ExprorraTion is one of the 
three great branches in the mechanics 
of the motion picture industry. Pro- 
duction, the first great branch, in- 
volves the making of the picture, ex- 
ploitation takes in the publicizing and 
advertising of the picture, and distri- 
bution, the third step, concerns the 
rental and distribution of the picture 
to theatres. 

All of the articles of this series thus _ 
far have been concerned with the pro- 
duction stages of the picture. And 
now we arrive at the subject of ex- 
ploitation. 


The exploitation of “Beyond the 
Rocks” is really a preliminary step in 
ts sale and distribution and is closely 
related to and connected with that part 
of the work. 

Whatever the merits of a salable 
product of any kind, that product will 
not score a success unless the market 
is apprised of its existence and its 
merits. In the case of a motion 
picture, the market is primarily the 


general public and then the exhi-. 


bitors who show pitcures. The pur- 
pose of the division of exploitation 
is to acquaint the public with the 
merits of the picture be- 
fore it is released, by the 
medium of publicity and 
advertising. 

Publicity is prepared 
right at the west coast 
Paramount studio, some 
‘of it placed with news 
mediums in Los Angeles 
and other material sent 
to New York. the home 
office of Famous Play- 
ers - Lasky Corporation, 
where it is handled and 
‘distributed all over this 
country and abroad, by 
the efficient organized 
efforts of the far-reach- 
“ing publicity department. 
‘The advertising on the 
picture is also handled 
from the New York of- 
fice, where skilled artists 
and advertising experts 
draw up the advertisments, cuts, 
lithographs and other advertis- 
ing matter, placing the ads in 
‘some of the most highly circulated 
magazines of the country. The litho- 
graphs, cuts, still photographs and 

other matter, known as accessories, 
are sent on to the exchanges and are 


there available for exhibitors in adver- . 


tising the picture when they show it 
on the screen in their respective cities. 


P UBLICITY is that reading matter 
concerning the picture which is of 
news and feature interest and involves 
stories about the picture, the story, the 
people in the cast. incidents of unusual 
interest, news announcements, etc. 
The studio publicity department iS 
one of the most thoroughly organized 
departments in the studio. At the 
Paramount studio the publicity depart- 
“ment is composed of seven writers, 
under the direction of Adam Hull 
Shirk, west coast publicity director, 
two skilled news and portrait photog- 
raphers, and a department secretary. 
Affiliated with the department are 
aiso three laboratory men who print 
and develop still photographs, and one 


Director Sam Woo 
collaborated in Wri 
to the title department. 


Halywoot SCREENLAND Coliftenie 


negative retoucher. Linked up with ° 


the department’s activities is Jerome 
Beatty, who holds the important posi- 
tion of studio representative of the 
sales department and works in an ad- 
visory capacity with the publicity de- 
partment among his other important 
duties. 

Four of these men, B. C. Kiesling, 
M. M. Riddle (the writer of this 
series), Alfred D. Wilkie and James 
M. Fidler, handle the publicity for 
certain pictures in production, each 
man taking one or two pictures and 


handling all publicity and photograph 


@ This ts the way “Beyond the Rocks” wes titled— 
ds and Elinor Glyn, the authoress, 
ting them, submitting their work 


material for those particular pictures. 
W. A. Reeve, assisted by Robert I. 
Allen, handles the placing of publicity 
with local mediums, such as the daily 
papers, news syndicates with head- 
quarters or branches in Los Angeles, 
and correspondents of magazines. 
All. of the departments activities 
are under the supervision of Mr. 
Shirk. The photographers are Donald 
Biddle Keyes and Eugene Richee, 
who are weil known in their pro- 
fession by virtue of their photographic 
work, both news photographs and 
portraits. 

The majority of all the personnel 
have had valuable newspaper OF lit- 
erary experience prior to their work 
in the publicity department. 

The avenues of publicizing. and ad- 
yertising “Beyond the Rocks” are 
newspapers, “fan” or motion picture 
magazines, technical magazines, peri- 
odicals, etc. Most of the publicity 1s 
directed to the ultimate consumer— 
the screen patron. The interest of the- 
atre owners is aroused through -the 


‘medium of publicity and advertising 


placed in theatre trade journals. 
For “Beyond the Rocks” something 


AT 


like fifty stories were written. These 
included short news stories, magazine 
stories, newspaper feature stories and 
trade articles. About fifteen specially 
posed lithographs and advertising stills 
of Gloria Swanson and Rodolph Val- 
entino were made and a number of off- 
stage pictures of the star, the director 
and various members of the cast. 
Portraits of Miss Swanson, Mr. Val- 
entino and other important members 
of the cast were also taken. 

As explained, some of this material 
was placed direct from the studio de- 
partment and a large amount of it 
sent on to the New York 
home office where a 
-Tjarge staff of experts 

placed it in the various 
mediums and sent it out 
over their comprehensive 
news lists. 


CHAPTER 
NINETEEN. 


Rental and Distribution. 


DistriBUTION, as 
| explained in the preced- 
ing chapter, is the third 
great arm of the motion 
picture industry. The 
Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation maintains in 
the United States twen- 
ty-nine exchanges. The 
country is divided into 
districts, by population, 
and one or more of these key 
exchanges is in one or more large 
cities of each district. For in- 
stance, the Los Angeles exchange of 
the organization is in District No. 9, in 
which district are also the San Fran- 
cisco, Portland and Seattle exchanges. 
Over each district is a district man- 
ager. Over each separate exchange 
there is also a manager. This Los An- 
geles exchange, which we will use as 
3 model for our discussion of the dis- . 
tribution of “Beyond the Rocks,” has 
for its sales territory Southern Cali- 
fornia, all of Arizona and a part of . 
New Mexico and Nevada. 

The personnel of each exchange in- 
cludes a number of film salesmen, the 
booker, the auditor, the accessories 
salesman and the exploitation agent. 
The latter co-operates with the in- 
dividual theatre in advertising and ex- 
ploiting the picture when shown at 
that theatre. 

Five or six prints of a picture are 
sent from the Lasky studio laboratory 
to the Los Angeles exchange, as to all 
other exchanges. This picture has 
been previously viewed by executive 
heads of the parent organization and 
classified as to merit, box office value, 
artistic value, and a_scale of rental 
(Continued on Page 00} 
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MY TRIP ABROAD 


this was all the more noticeable to 
me because of the genial and un- 
suspicious treatment by a taxi 
driver. We left the cab many 
times and were gone as long as half 
an hour at a time, and out of sight, 
yet he always waited and never sug- 
gested that he be paid beforehand. 


In the business section we pass 
many cripples with embittered, sul- 
len looks on their faces. They look 
as though they had paid for some- 
thing which they hadn’t received. 
We are approached by a legless 
soldier beggar in a faded German 
uniform. Here was the war’s mark. 
These sights you will find on every 
side in Berlin. 

I am presented with a police card 
to the Berliner Club, which is evi- 
dently a technicality by which the 
law is circumvented. Berlin is full 
of such night-life clubs. They are 
somewhat like the gatherings that 
prohibition has brought to America. 

There are no signs, however, 
from the outside of any activity, 
and you are compelled to go up 
dark passages and suddenly come 
upon gayly lit rooms very- similar 
to Parisian cafes. 

Dancing and popping corks are 
the first impression as I enter. We 
are taken in hand by two girls and 
they order drinks for us. The girls 
are very nervous. In fact, the 
whole night life of this town seems 
to be nervous, neurotic, overdone. 


The girls dance, but very badly. 
They do not seem to enjoy it and 
treat it as part of the job. They 
are very much interested in my 
friend, who seems to have the 
money for the party. On these 
occasions my secretary always 
carries the family roll, and they 
are paying much attention to him. 

I sit there rather moody and 
quiet, though onc of the girls 
works hard to cheer me up. I 
hear her asking Robinson what is 
the matter with me. I smile and 
become courteous. But, her duty 
done, she turns again to Robin- 
son. 


(Continued from Page 34) 


I am piqued. Where is that 
personality of mine? I have been 
told many times that I have it. 
But here it is convincingly shown 
that personality has no chance 
against “pursenality.” 

But I am beginning to get so 
much attention from my friends 
that one of the girls is noticing 
me. She senses that I am some 
one important, but she can’t quite 
make it out. 

“Who is this guy—an English 
diplomat?” she whispers to Rob- 
inson. He whispers back that I 
am a man of considerable im- 
portance in the diplomatic service. 
I smile benevolently and they be- 
come more interested. 


I am treating her rather patern- 
ally and am feeling philosophical. 
l ask her about her life. What is 
she doing with it? What ambi- 
tions? She is a great reader, she 
tells me, and likes Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche. But she shrugs 
her shoulders in an indifferent 
and tragic manner and says, 
“What does it matter about life?” 


“You make it what it is,” she 
says. “In your brain alone it ex- 
ists and effort is only necessary 
for physical comfort.” We are be- 
coming closer friends as she tells 
me this. 

But she must have some ob- 
jective, there must be some 
dreams of the future still alive 
within her. I am very anxious to 
know what she really thinks. 


I ask her about the defeat of 
Germany. She becomes discreet 
at once. Blames it on the kaiser. 
She hates war and militarism. 
That’s all I can get out of her, 
and it is getting late and we must 
leave. Her future intrigues me, 
but does not seem to worry her. 


On the way home we stop in 
at Kaufman’s apartment and have 
quite a chat about pictures and 
things back in Los Angeles. Los 
Angeles seems very far away. 


] AM invited to a formal dinner 
party for the next evening at the 
home of Herr Werthauer, one of 
the most prominent lawyers in 
all Europe and a chief of the 
kaiser during the war. The oc- 
casion for the dinner was to cele- 
Drate the announcement of Wert- 


the spine. 


_ everybody, trying to delve deeper 


are too many people for me to try — 


-piness. The party is very formal 


-host is talking and then all get up 


hauer’s engagement to his third || 
wiie. = 
has befallen me. I wonder if my a 
clothes are all right. Ee 
His is a wonderful home in the _ | 
finest section of Berlin. At the |, 
party there are a number of his — 
personal friends—Pola Negri, Al — 
Kaufman, Mrs. Kaufman, Robin- — 
son and myself. 2. 
There is a Russian band play 
ing native music all through the 
dinner and jazz music is also be 
ing dispensed by two orchestra 
made up of American doughboys 
who have been discharged, bu 
have stayed on in Germany. 
For no reason at ail, { think of 3 
the story of Rasputin. This seems — 
the sort of house for elaborate — 
murders. Perhaps it is the Rus- 
Sian music that is having this 
effect on me. There is a huge 
marble staircase whose cold aus- 
tereness suggests all sorts. of 
things designed to send. chills up 
The servants are so 
impressive and the meal such a 
ceremony that I feel that I am in 
a palace. The Russian folk songs 
that are being dreamily whined 
from the strings of their peculiar 
instruments have a very weird — 
effect and I find food and dinner — 
the least interesting things here: 
There is a touch of mystery, of 
the exotic, something so foreign 
though intangible, that I find my- 
self searching everywhere and 


into this atmosphere. 
We are all introduced, but there 


to remember names. There are 
herrs, frauleins and fraus galore, - 
and I find it hard to keep even | 
their sex salutations correct. Some | 
one is making a long formal 
speech in German and every- | 
body is watching him attentively. 
The host arises and offers a 
toast to his bride-to-be. Every 
one rises and drinks to their hap- 


and I can make nothing from the 
talk going on all about me. The 


again with their glasses. Why, I 
don’t know, but I get up with 
them. aac 
At this there is general laugh- 
ter, and I wonder what calamity 


(Continued on Page 50) 


HAYSEED ITCH Z royal blood cutting such capers. Di- 
2 ye vorce is not observed in Italy. 
Before making another attempt at 
scenario writing, it would be well 17 
you studied the technique of plot con- 
struction. Also, write on subjects 
near to home. 


By J. D., San Peerre, Ind. 


ANDIDLY now, do you think 
would risk a dime on seeing a 
cture bearing such a title? Will 
piring scenarists never learn the 
entousness of titles! 


HIS INNING 
By L. J., New York City. 


Too much so! That’s the chief 
drawback—he wins all the way 
through. Why not have Keith Gor- 
don’s play a dismal failure instead of 
2 a roaring success? The piot is entirely 
‘the fact that she is a screen star too conventional — another trouble, 
wsil the end, careful throughout to | you've seen it too often yourself. Dig 
ep her true. identity hidden from @& Ea ee for something new, original, 1923 
others? You see, actresses are | es stuff. There isn’t a new situation in 
n misunderstood in the country; His Inning and no suspense. Another 
des. she is there to completely for- thing, it is absurd that Keith can’t tell 
the studio for the time being. Tod Audrey that the French actress wishes 
mes to the farm by coincidence. - ; to introduce him to managers. On 
Thus, the love interest rises naturally My Maiden Effort the other hand, your characters are 
the plot isn’t given away in the axS well drawn. 
rst scene. And, too. wouldn’t it be My maiden effort was very: very young, 
An 100 iden OE, TES any "Mer was ih gress 

e havoc he has created, hopes, but for a pictorially selfish pur- THE PRIMROSE PATH 

and disa ear? The foregoing is sug- POSE. 5 : 2 Sie : 

gested Baaly t0 give you an idea as to ee ey eee Bee By Miss B. E, Fort Wayne: sa 
w plots should be rounded out. in osjuloid, So 1 wrote them ito 2 story WE have searched your manuscript 
ssibilities but no called The Artist's Sons. Colonel Selig several times without bemg able te 


‘Your scenario has po 
market value in its present form. Re- bought_the classic and Frank Boggs— find the connection between the pio: 


Ww it tt Frank B h i 2 2 
ork it thoroughly and try for better poor 7 oggs, whose promising 14 the title. At last we decided that 
there simply wasn’t any. Even if there 


trengthen your story. - 
Why not have Millie go to the farm 
rest, on doctor’s orders, not disclos- 


sults. ; ese gardener—shot the reel. It was re- 
: see and ran for two whole weeks at was, it is so old and time-worn that 4 
ally’s. : é crutch wouldn’t support it again 
“4 7 IpAP _ And so my offspring will always be : ee riage 
ae ROY ALTY ma) PRICE able to look back upon their early boy- There is no hope for this scenaric. 
By G. W., San Diego, Calif. hood and see themselves with detached The plot has fringe around it and the 
* but intimate interest, for Colonel Selig; story is one of the thinnest we have 


W HAT could have made you think sensing my purpose, very generously & 
gay sent me a copy of the film for Christmas. yet ead. here is No suspen: be 

ur story had a chance in its present ‘A short time ago Charlie Chaplin cause every one knows what will occur 

next ; no novel situations ; love interest 


form? You would like to receive the asked to see this old picture of my boys, 
now ready for college, but interest in the that is so superficial it is merely 


eck and leave the story-making to c i 

artists and director. It isn’t. done. story_and Hide wae, Fomerpert Rawllason a veneer. The heroine starts out with 

ere are the details? Your story and the elemental technic of those early a flourish, bloodthirsty and full of 
pep, then completely coliapses in the 


s an inconsistent path and is scat- days. I have no doubt but that Mr. and ; 
most absurd sort of manner. You 


ered all over the place like a broken Mrs. George Hermandez, Fred Huntley 
g. ; and many others of those sprightly Selig give no motive for the murder of 


a hy attempt.t ite about days would be interested to St them-  Gray.and lovely Rosamund must be an 
y attempt.to wit e about a Coun” selves at the threshold of this greatest of ys Nie ite oe z 
and race of which you obviously the arts. awful dud to remain in the employ 03 
ye no knowledge? For example, As a story, The Artist's Sons will persons who so ill-treat her. Besides. 
‘after going to much pain to describe never place its sy ee IE the Mee ct such a character should be of Latin 
w terribly conventional and aloof tals, but as an heirloom 5¢ va wes if origin if she is to go On the rampage 
a among his dearest possessions. = 

‘Count Milo, you then proceed to ROB WAGNER and declare a vendetta. You surely do 
ve him “dance for the amusement Screen writer and author of et Us utterly lack a knowledge of human 
the crowd!” Fancy a European oi _ picture fiction and articies. beings. 


MY TRIP ABROAD 


Tuen I understand. The host 
is about to toast me. He does 
it in very bad English, though his 
gestures and tone make it most 
graceful. He is inclined to be 
somewhat pedantic and whenever 
he cannot think of the proper 
English word he uses its German 
equivalent. 

As the various courses come 
the toasts are many. I am always 
about two bites late in getting to 
my feet with my glass. After I 
have been toasted about four 
times, Mrs. Kaufman leans over 
and whispers, “You should toast 


back again to the host and say. 


something nice about his bride- 
to-be.” 

f am almost gagged with the 
stage fright that grips me. It is 
the custom to toast back to the 
host and here I have been gulping 
* down all kinds of toasts without 
a word. And he had been sitting 
there waiting for me. 

I rise and hesitate. ‘Mr. a 

I feel a kick on the shins and 
I hear Mrs. Kaufman whisper 
hoarsely: 

eblerm 2 

I think she means the bride-to- 
be. “Mrs. ” No she isn’t that 
yet. Heavens, this is terrible. 


I plunge in fast and furious. 
“My very best respects to your 
future wife.” As I speak I look at 
a young girl at the head of the 
table who I thought was the 
lucky woman. I am all wrong. I 
sit, conscious of some horrible 
_ mistake. 

He bows and thanks me. Mrs. 
Kaufman scowls and says, “That’s 
not the woman. It’s the one on 
the other side.” 

I have a suppressed convulsion 
and almost die, and as she points 
out the real bride-to-be I find my- 
self laughing hysterically into 
my soup. Rita Kaufman is laugh- 
ing with me. . Thank heaven for a 
sense of humor. 

LT am so weak and nervous that 
I am almost tempted to leave at 
once. The bride-to-be is reach-— 


ing for her glass to return my 
salute, though unless she thinks I 
am cross-eyed I don’t see how she 
knows I said anything nice to her. 

‘But she gets no chance to 
speak. There is launched a long- 


(Continued from Page 48) 


winded pedantic speech from the 
host, who says that on such rare 
occasions as this it is customary 
to uncork the best in the cellar. 
This point gets over in great 
shape and everybody is smiling. 

I even feel myself growing ra- 
diant. I was under the impres- 
sion that the best had already 
been served. Didn't know he was 
holding back anything. With the 
promise of better wine I am 
tempted to try another toast to the 
bride-to-be. 

The first night in Paris after 
our return from Germany we 
dined at Pioccardi’s, then walked 
up to the arches of the old gates 
of Paris. Our intention was to 
visit the Louvre and see the 
statue of Venus de Milo, but it 
only got as far as intention. 

We drifted into the Montmartre 
district and stopped in Le Rat 
Mort, one of its most famous res- 
taurants. As it is very early in 
the evening, there are very few 
people about. one reason why I 
picked out this place, which later 
in the night becomes the center of 
hectic revelry. 


Passmne our table is a strik- 


ing-looking girl with bobbed | 


blond hair. shadowing beautiful, 
delicate features of pale coloring 
and soft, strange eyes of a violet 
hlue. Her passing is momentary, 
but she is the most striking-look- 
ing girl I have seen in Europe. 

Although there are but few peo- 
ple here, I am soon recognized. 
The French are so demonstrative. 
They wave, “Hello, Charlot!” 

I am indifferent. I smile me- 


chanically. I am tired. I shall 
go to bed early. I order cham- 
pagne. 


The bobbed-hair one is sitting 
at a table near us. She interests 
me. But she doesn’t turn so that 
I can see-her face. She is sitting 
facing her friend, a dark Spanish- 
looking girl. 

I wish she’d turn. She has a 
beautiful profile, but I would like 
to see her full face again. She 
looked so lovely when she passed 
me. I recall that ghost of a smile 
that hovered near her mouth, 
showing just a bit of beautiful, 
even, white teeth. 

The orchestra is startrng and 


dancers are swinging onto the | 
floor. The two girls rise and join 
the dance. I will watch closely 
now and perhaps get another flash 
at her when she whirls by. 


There is something refined and | 
distinguished about the little girl. 
She is different. Doesn’t belong 
here. I am watching her very 
closely, though she has never once 
looked my way. I like this touch 
of the unusual in Montmartre. 
Still she may be just clever. 


She is passing me in the dance 
and I get a full view of her face. 
One of real beauty, with a sensi- 
tive mouth, smiling at her friend 
and giving a complete view of the 
beautiful teeth. Her face is most 
expressive. The music stops and. 
they sit at their table. 

I notice that there is nothing on 
their table. They are not drink- 
ing. This is strange, here. Nor 
are there sandwiches or coffee. I 
wonder who they are. That girl 
is somebody. I know it. 

She gets up as the orchestra 
plays a few strains of a plaintive 
Russian thing. She is singing 
the song. Fascinating! An art- 
ist! Why is she here? I must 
know her. 

The song itself is plaintive, ele- 
mental, with the insinuating 
nuances that are vital ta Russian 
music. The orchestra, with the 
violins and cellos predominant, is 
playing hauntingly, Weaving a 
foreign exotic spell. 

She has poise, grace and is com- 
pelling attention even in this 
place. There comes a bit of mel- 
ancholy in the song and she sings 
it as one possessed, giving it 
drama, pathos. Suddenly there is 
a change. The music leaps to wild 
abandon. She is with it. She 
tosses her head like a wild Hun- 
garian gypsy and gives fire to 
every note. But almost as it be- 
gan, the abandon is over. With : 
wistful sweetness, she is singing 


-plaintively again. 


Sue is touching every human 
emotion in her song. At times 
she is tossing away care, then 
gently wooing, an elusive strain 
that is almost fairylike, that cre- 
scendos into tragedy, going into 
a crashing climax that diminishes 
(Continued on Page 58) 


Me 


The Senario Writer’s 


Corner 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


THE DRAMATIC “TRIAD” _ 


Iv a magazine story, conflict be- 
tween two persons is often suf- 
cient, but in a photoplay three fac- 
tions are usually necessary, the dra- 
matic “triad,” in other words. Like- 
wise, the inner struggle of a person 
with his or her conscience can be 
depicted by a novelist. It is more 
ditficult for the screen writer to 
indicate it on the screen. Conflict 
of the photoplay must be shown in 
action and it is difficult to give 
visual expression to mental or 
moral suffering. 

The photodramatist should. al- 
ways test the strength of his story 
by the intensity of the conflict or 
ihe cross-purposes of his characters 
or groups of characters. In consid- 


ering photoplay situations he should 


bear in mind the necessity for pre- 
senting action that is pictorially in- 
teresting and conflicts that are clear 


| and striking in pictures. 


A photoplay situation can be de- 
fined as the crisis of an emotional 
conflict that can be clearly present- 
ed on the screen by means of pic- 


tures. Following is a clear exam- | 
| ‘ple: the unexpected, but logical, en- 


trance of a husband at the moment 
his wife is entertaining her lover. 
The sight of the three persons in 
their proper places on the screen iS 
sufficient to make us understand the 
situation—and we are at once on 
the alert to learn what the husband 
will do, what the wife will do, and 
what the lover will do. 
There are thirty-six fundamental 
dramatic situations, a knowledge of 
which is essential to a photodrama- 
tist’s success. The first situation is 
supplication. a situation capable of 
a number of variations. The case 
of fugitives who implore the power- 
ful for help against their enemies is 
a situation which comes under sup- 
plication and has been used in many 


forms in the photoplay, especially : 


as the inceptive situation of a play. 
To the photodramatist who can de- 
vise new variations, however, it 
still offers splendid. opportunities 
for development. In the photoplay, 
its chief use has been in the fa- 
vorite old romance of the maiden 
in distress, as the suppliant ; a guar- 


| dian or parent as the persecutor; | 


and a brave hero who becomes the 
power in authority. It bears a close 
relation to the second situation, de- 
liverance, which is its usual devel- 
opment. 


These 5 


see 
for inspiration. 


of the film, but as the seCdru 


there is a decided drop in imagination, One can almos 
turning from his Jawn to his scrapbooks 


We find him first deep down in the building ex- 


This is why we search the Nation 
for Imagination 


If you possess the gift, the screen needs you and 
will pay from $500 to $2,000 for your stories. 
Will you accept a free test of your imagination? 


HE WHOLE STORY of the motion 
picture indusiry’s supreme crisis is 
told in the newspaper clippings reproduced 
above. They refer to the newest picture 
cf one of the greatest stars of the screen. 


Talent costing millions—a fortune in- 
vested in the production. And a disap- 
pointment to the public! 


And now the prodcers realize that the 
whole future of the industry hangs in the 
balanee. To the Palmer Phoitoplay Cor- 
poration they have said: “Search the na- 
tion fcr Imagination. Train it to create 
stories for the screen.” 


A $10,000 Discovery 


Wonderful results are rewarding this 
search. The Paimer Photoplay Corpora- 
tion discovered Imagination in Miss Win- 
ifred Kimball, of Apalachicola, Florida, 
and traincd it te create scenarios. Miss 
Kimball won the first prize of $10,000 in 
the Chicago Daily News Scenario con- 
test. Hight other Palmer students won 
prizes in that greatest of contests, in 
which 30,000 scenarios were entered. 
Three Palmer students won all the prizes 
in the J. Parker Reade, jr., scenario con- 
test, in which 10,000 competed. 


And the search for Imagination goes 
on. This advertisement offers you the 


- iree questionnaire test with which we dis- 


cover such Imagination as lay hidden in 
a Florida villege until we found and 
trained Miss Kimball. ~ 


What is Imagination? The power of 
making mental images. It is the inspira- 
tion back of every big thing ever done. 
And it is the very essence of motion pic- 
tures, because the screen is merely an 
image of life. 


The Imagination of a handful of men 
equipped the industry mechanically. Their 
creative task is completed. But the 
Imagination of thousands is necessary to 
keep the industry operating. New pic- 
tures—and yet more pictures—is the ery 
of the theatres and the public. 


Is if any wonder that producers are 
seeking everywhere the original story— 
the scenario written expressly for the 


PLEASE send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, your 
questionnaire. I will answer the 
questions in it and return it to 
you for analysis. If I pass the 
test, I am to receive further in- 
formation about your Course and 
Service. 
Lis 


Pe ae Fat Ge AS es 
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screen with the sereen’s wide latitude and 
its limitations in view? 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation, the 
industry’s accredited agent for recruiting 
new scenario talent for the screen, is dis- 
covering hidden ability in all.walks of 
life, and through its training course in 
screen technique is developing scenarists 
whose work is eagerly sought by pro- 

ucers. 


Will you take this free test? 


By ¢. remarkable psychological question- 
naire test, which is sent free to any seri- 
ous Man or woman who clips the coupon 
en this page, natural aptitude for screen 
writing is discovered. It is a searching, 
scientifically exact analysis of the Imag- 
ination. Through it scores of men and 
women have had opened to them the fas- 
cinating and well-paid profession of phe- 
toplay authorship. 


Persons who do not meet the test are frankly 
and confidentially told so. Those who do indi- 
cate the natural gifts required for sereen writ- 
ing may, if they so elect, enter upon the Palmer 
home training course. This course equips them 
in every detail to turn those talents to large 
profit. The Palmer’ Course is actively inspira- 
tional to the imaginative. mind; it stirs the dra- 
matic instinct to vigorous expression. So stim- 
ulating are the forces brought into play for 
screen dramatization, that the Palmer Course 
has become a recognized aid of incaiculable 
value for men and women in every walk of life 
when the ability to visualize developments is an 
asset. Primarily, however, it is for the sereen. 


$500 to $2,000 for a Single Story 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation, which exists 
primarily to sell photoplays to producers, must 
train new writers in order to obtain stories to 
sell. The producers are now paying from $500 
to $2,000 for origina) stories by new writers. 

Above are the simovle. sincere facts. This ad- 
vertisement is just a part of the Corporation’s 
search for talent worth developing. It is not an 
unconditional offer to train you for screen writ- 
ing; it.is an offer to test you absolutely free, 
in your ewn home—to test you for the creative 
and imaginative faculties which you may have, 
but are not conscious of. .When you have passed 
the test, if you pass it. we shall send you. with- 
out obligation, a comovlete explanation of the 
Palmer course and service, its possibilities, its 
brilliant success in developing screen writers, 
and an interesting inside story of the needs of 
the motion picture industry today. 

Will you give an evening to this fascinating 
questionnaire? Just clip the coupon—and ciip 
it now, before you forget. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPOR 


ATION, Department of Education, 
124 West 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Fittle HINTS for BOOKLOVERS. 


eyes Scare oe 


Fiction Reviewed from the Playgoer’s Viewpoint 


MERTON OF 
THE MOVIES 


By Harry Leon WILSON. 
Reviewed by Frank Fiske. 


| HE art of the silver 
screen is not flattered by 
Mr. Wilson in his latest 
book. Merton, chief per- 
former, is one ‘of the most 
enjoyable characters to be 
found in the course of a 
summer’s reading, but his 
reactions to studio life are 
not likely to cause anyone 
to take it seriously. 

He, however, takes every- 
thing very seriously. He is 
absolutely devoid of a sense 
of humor and has a pro- 
found faith in his mission 
to uplift the art of the film 
and bring “something big- 
ger and finer” to the pic- 
tures. With this lofty pur- 
pose in view, he leaves his 
job as a clerk in Gash- 
wiler’s general store, Sims- 
bury, Ill, and journeys to 
_ Hollywood. 
~ Having previously pre- 
pared himself for his life 
work by taking a corre- 
spondence course in motion 
picture acting, he presents 
himself, with unlimited 
confidence, to the casting 
director. Not tor a mo- 
ment does he suspect that 
the “stills” showing him in 


following because of its exciting motif. 


IF WINTER COMES, by A. S. M. Hutchinson. One of the 
greatest novels of our times. William de Mille should have 
been the first to recognize this and adapt it to the screen 
with his usual subtlety. 

Theodore Roberts, of course should play Old Bright. 
Leatrice Joy could be Nona, Lila Lee, Effie, and, perhaps, 
Charles Ogle would suit us as Mark Sabre. We want none 
of your handsome leading men for this part, but some one 
with real character in his face is needed—in brief, an actor. 
The counterfciter of Foolish Wives would do well for Humpo 
and the “heavy” whose misfortune it was to be dragged 


-around in Over the Hill would suit us perfectly as Twyning. 


Twyning must not get off without his proper punishment, of 

course. What a scene they might make where Sabre forces 

that damning evidence down Twyning’s throat! 

_ Olga Printzlau should do the scenario. She understands 

those things. For title to the picture, we suggest If Winter 

Comes. 

_ But read the book for yourself. It will make you laugh, 

cry, think and wonder—all at the same time! (Little, Brown.) 
P. S.—Fox bought the film rights. That spoils our review, 

and the book, too, perhaps. 


Man AND MAID, by Elincr Glyn. Miss Glyn gives us 
as usual a story of passionate love in high society.. (Her 
name is Alathea—’nuff said!) Trivial stuff. (Lippincott.) 


Brass, by Charles G. Norris. A most convincing and bril- 
liant novel of marriage. Written with rare insight and skill, 
it holds throughout with the feeling that one is witnessing 
the great drama of Life. A book that is coming to the screen 
via Warner Bros: (Dutton.} 


Kimono, by John Paris. A grim but compelling story 
of the slave trade in Japan, revolving around the love of a 
white man for his Nipponese wife. (Boni & Liveright.) 

NN ARCISSUS, by Evelyn Scott. A penetrating study of 
minds, spiritually starved. Very well done. (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.) 

PETER WHIFFLE, by Carl Van Vechten. A light, exotic 
book vou will cnjoy as a relief from the heavier novels. 
(Knopf.) 

‘THE FLAMING JEWEL, by Robert W. Chambers. An 
unreal tale of unreal people. It will pleasc Chambers’ large 


Tt will no doubt find 


its way into playhouses. (Doran.) 


ing of his first picture. Disillusion! 


‘the motion pictures, 


ton of the Movies is to be 
filmed is pregnant with pos- 
sibilities. In fact, it forms 
the theme for a comedy in 
itself. 

If the motion pictures are 
as bad as Mr. Wilson would 
intimate in his book, Mr. 
Wilson’s story will be made 
ridiculous. If they are not, 
and successfully follow the 


_ story, they will be ridicul 


ing themselves. 


Still worse, suppose the 
producers seek revenge on 
the author? Suppose that 
they take advantage of the 
chance to turn the tables on 
the man who _ burlesqued 
and 
burlesque his buriesque. 

There is yet another dan- 
ger. Just as Merton, seri- 
ous actor of high and noble 
purpose, was excruciating--- 


' ly funny on the screen, so 


might Harry Leon Wilson’s 
laugh-provoking novel be- 
come a thing of pathos once 
it was filmed. The path of 
comedy leads along a nar- 
Tow ridge, with the canyon 
of tragedy on one side and 
the slough of maudiin sen- 
timentality on the other. A 
malicious or stupid director 
can shove the author's 
brain child into either abyss 
with a single subtle and al- 
most imperceptible push. 


What better opportunity for 


characteristic poses will fail to com- 
mand attention. 

They do not. And neither does 
Merton. His peculiar talent is recog- 
nized the first time he appears before 
_ the camera as an “extra,” but it is not 
until long, long after that he comes to 
a complete realization of its nature. 
Through the machinations of Flips 
Montague, a versatile young lady wise 
in the workings of both stage and 
studio. he becomes associated with 
Jeff Baird. a comedy director, who 
solemnly assures him that he is “try- 
ing to do something worth while, in- 
stead of mere comedies.” Those are 
Merton’s words—‘“mere comedies.” 

Under the impression that he is 
playing the leading part in a “serious 
drama,” the guileless vouth works un- 
der Baird’s direction. Rejoicing in his 
rise to stardom, he attends the show- 


Baird had tricked him into “profaning 
the sunlit glories of the great open 
West and its virile drama!” His seri- 
ous acting was “funny,” and he was 
hailed as a new comedian. “The act- 
ing which had been his soul’s high 
vision was a thing for merriment.” 

And in teliing Merton’s story, Mr. 
Wilson makes the films “a thing for 
merriment.” He turns the glaring 
light of clever burlesque on the art of 
the silent drama, and delicately probes 
it here and there with the lancet of 
wit. He makes one-of his characters 
refer to it as the “Peter Pan of the 
arts,” intimating that it 1s not only in 
its infancy, but will never grow up. 
One gathers that the author’s opinion 
of screen drama is not particularly 
complimentary. 

In view of this, the report that Mer- 


retaliation against a satirist could be 
asked : 


THE GLIMPSES OF 
THE MOON 


By EnirH WHARTON. 


F The Glimpses of the Moon, a 
brilliant novel, becomes a motion pic- 


ture, you may be sure that it will be 


about as dull and stupid as most of 
the other screen versions of popular 
fiction, not because motion picture pro-- 
ducers are fools, but because our 
morals are so rigorously protected in_ 
the movie theatre if nowhere else. 
Susy Branch, reared among the 


‘smart members of a brilliant but dis- 


solute society — “people with a bai- 
ance’’—meant to wed when she found 
someone who combined the maximum 

(Continued on page 64: 
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IRRESISTIBLE COMPLEXION CHARM 
VIA 


BON GLEL A 
Facial Pack 


Boncilla Beautifier (Clasmic Pack) is different. Its action goes to 
the very depth of the pores. It is easy and pleasant to use. 


So restful and refreshing. Results from the very first application. 
Just cover the face with this clasmic mask and rest, read or go about 
your work while its soothing elements revitalize and rejuvenate the 
muscles and tissues while it cleanses the pores and brings your natural 
beauty to light. 
Boncilla Beautifier is guaranteed to do these definite things for the 
face or your money will be refunded. 

1. Clear the complexion and give it color. 

2. Cleans2 and close enlarged pores. 

3. Remove blackheads and pimples. 

4. Lift out the Lines. 

5. Rebuild drooping facial tissues and muscles. 


6. Make the skin soft and smooth. 


Obtain this “Package OQ’ Beauty” 


It comprises the complete “Boncilla Pack” 
and contains enough for 3 or 4 facials. Go 
to your nearest drug or department store 
for it or send the coupon with 50 cents to us 
and we will send it by return mail postpaid. 
Be sure to get Boncilla Beautifier—the gen- 
uine and only clasmic pack. 


y Boncilla 
Laboratories, 
yP 443 &. South St.. 
Indianapolis, ind. 
I enclose 50 cents. 
Please send me by 
return mail, postpaid, 
your Famous Boncilia 
“Package-O-Beauty.”” 
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| HE two principal purposes of 


Your Own Page are to encourage 
readers to make helpful criticisms for 


improving the magazine and to point - 


out the improvements to come. But 
the purpose to which many readers put 
it was to make money. That is why, 
last month, the $25 prize offer was 
eliminated. 


But, although no prizes now are 
given for good letters commenting on 
ScCREENLAND, they continue to come 
unabated. The Anti-Bouquet Contest. 
in fact, coaxed a surprising amount of 
frankness from readers who hereto- 
fore had been too kind. And only the 
frank letters are helpful. 


So the $25 prize letter contest has 
gone; but there are just as many con- 
test opportunities in SCREENLAND as 
ever. There is a new contest, be- 
ginning this month, on page 10. In 
this contest $200 in prizes will be 
awarded. And instead of writing a 
whole letter. all you need to write to 
win a larger prize is ten to twenty 
words. 


Even Rudyard Kipling, for some of 
the finest stories he ever wrote, got 
only one dollar a word. The winner 
of the first grand prize in the Picture 
Title Contest can make $10 a word! 


Motion Pictures and printed litera- 
ture are rapidly becoming greater 
allies. Theatregoers who, in the past, 
seldom read books, now are buying 
them because they have become in- 
terested in the stories on the film. And 


bookreaders go to the theatres to see. 


what the movies are doing to their 
favorite books. 


So, beginning with this issue, Little 
Hints for Booklovers (page 52) has 
developed into a department that will 
interest theatregoers as well as book- 
lovers. If you have any kicks to 
make about the filming of stories you 
have enjoyed reading, send your views 
to Booklover Department, SCREEN- 
LAND, Hollywood, Calif. Your ideas 
will interest other booklovers. 


Halywoot SCREENLAND Califerie 


WN Page 


THE ANTIL-BOUQUET 
CONTEST 


announced in ScREENLAND for 
September has brought to Your Own 
Page many really helpful letters, of 
which the following is one. Read 
this letter and find how many sugges- 
tions of the writer appear in this issue: 


Editor, Your Own Page. 


Dear Sir: This may be a bou- 
quet, but there are a few thorns 
among the roses. So watch out! 


I've just finished reading my 
ScREENLAND. This month’s Con- 
fessing Interviewer was rather 
wary of mentioning names, but the 
article was interesting. JI hope 
there are more to come. 

I think your photograph repro- 
ductions are worthy of mention. 
They are excellent, and those pic- 
tures of Hollywood were intensely 
interesting. A novel idea. 


I don’t like your covers. There 
is rarely any resemblance to the star 
they are supposed to represent, and 
they are not bright enough to catch 
the eye. I have often passed over 
a copy while hunting for it on a 
news-stand, whereas one could 
hardly miss other picture publica- 
tions because of their brilliant colors. 


As far as I am concerned, stories 
like Mama the Manager could be 
left out. To my mind, it’s very 
silly, not at all iunny, and the print 
is so small my eyes ached before I 
was half way through. Why not 
make the magazine a little thicker 
and space up more? 


That article about Rodolph Val- 
entino by June Mathis? It was 
awful. One would think he was a 
baby. whipped for stealing jam, 
when he didn’t know any better. 
I’m surprised at June. 


Well, anyway, your virtues great- 
ly outshine your faults, else I 
wouldn’t always impatiently await 
the next issue. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. James N. KENNEDY, 


415 South Fiftieth street, West 
Philadelphia. Pa. 


J E T of Cambridge, Mass., wrote 
to say that he saves the crisp rota- 
gravure gallery portraits in SCREEN- 
LAND and is making a book of por- 
traits therefrom. So many readers 
have appreciated the portraits of past 
issues that instead of presenting six or 
seven each month, at least nine artistic 
camera studies will be found in fol- 
lowing numbers. 


“Have pity on us and save us from 
the short story,” implores an Atlantic 
City critic. A E W-. declares she 
found ho interest in the latest “Mr. 
Bioom” story. But our pity comes, 
like a wise man’s praise, sparingly. 
For many other readers have enjoyed 
them. But a series of short stories, 
unlike any motion picture fiction you 
have ever read before, will begin in 
an early issue. 


“T was disappointed not to find news © 


notes about the players,” writes R F 
of Topeka, Kas., whose subscription 
began with the August 
Which allows us opportunity to an- 
nounce a new “Fact’’ department— 
“straight from Hollywood’—that be- 
gins in ScREENLAND for November. 
All of the scores of amusing, informa- 
tive episodes that are met with daily. 
in being “made where the movies are 
made” will appear in this crisp, new 
department. In your next SCREEN- 
LAND. 

“The Picture of the Month” will be 
on the first page of the Little Hints 
for Playgoers department each month 
(beginning with Blood and Sand, on 
page 37 of this issue). It will be 
SCREENLAND’S selection of all the 
studio output that is best for dis- 
criminating picture lovers to see. 
When your ideas differ with Littie 
Hints send in your criticism. “Hiss 
the Bad Ones” in print as well as in 
your theatre. 


Miss M D of Michigan sent in a 
complaint about SCREENLAND covers. 
Always anxious to oblige a lady, 


ScREENLAND for October has the first 


of a series of twelve original ones 
from paintings by Henry Clive. If 
Miss M D will send us further sugges- 
tions in July, 1923. we will again has- 
ten to employ them. 


number. . 


We Take Our Literature in Tabloid Form 


We busy Americans. Too rushed with affairs of business and home-making to properly digest liter- 
ature of novel length, the tired business man and equally tired home-maker, in the precious leisure hours, 
look eagerly for the short story, the humorous or serious article, the brief but meaty biography. Brevity, 
that he who runs may read, has given the magazine the place of honor upon the table beneath the reading 


lamp in every American home. Excellence in small quantities—that is the American periodical. 


The magazines listed below offer something of value to cvery member of your family. 


By taking advantage of our special clubbing offers, you sccure for your family the work of the best 
writers in the magazine field, the best and at the same time by far the cheapest form of entertainment you 
can find today. If the club you prefer is not listed below, ask for our lowest price on any list of maga- 


zines you wish. 


Subscriptions may be new or renewals. Postage is free except on foreign subscriptions. Magazines 
in any club may be sent to different addresses. This cnables you to make three different gifts by order- 


ing one club of three magazines. 


Scribner’s Kea staad Value 
For Only 
SCREENLAND _ $4.50 
St. Nicholas Ne core Value 
Boy’s Life Rory Onty, 
SCREENLAND $6.50 
Motion Picture (or $10.20 
Classic) Newsstand Value 
Woman’s Home Comp. Boros 
- Pictorial Review 
SCREENLAND $5.80 
To-Day’s Housewife Bee ite Value 
Modern Priscilla Rob omeyn 
SCREENLAND $4.00 
American Re rg Value 
: For Only. 
SCREENLAND $4.50 
Sunset Ase aes Value 
For Only 
SCREENLAND $3.50 
Harper’s Magazine Rony ie 
World’s Work For Only 


SCREENLAND $8.00 


Physical Culture | Rae ene as 
: For Only 

SCREENLAND : if $3.70 

People’s Home Journal eo oe 

McCall’s For only: Ke 

To-Day’s Housewife 

SCREENLAND 


$4.00 


Screenland Magazine 
Club Department 
Hollywood, California 


Collier’s Weekly 
(or Woman’s H. C.) 
SCREENLAND 


*American Magazine 
*Woman’s Home Comp. 
SCREENLAND 


Pictorial Review 


SCREENLAND 


Motion Picture (or 


Classic) 
SCREENLAND 


American Magazine 
Sunset 
SCREENLAND 


Pictorial Review 
Modern Priscilla 
SCREENLAND 


Youth’s Companion 
Pictorial Review 


$5.10 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 


$4.00 


$7.80 
Newsstand Value 
Fer Only 


$5.50 


$4.80 
Newsstand Value. 
For Only 


$3.20 


$6.60 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 


$3.70 


$9.00 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 


$6.00 


$7.20 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 


$4.20 


$9.00 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 


$5.50 


SCREENLAND 


Everybody’s 


SCREENLAND 


Everybody’s 
Collier’s Weekly 
SCREENLAND 


Pictorial Review 
Sunset 
SCREENLAND 


$6.00 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 


$4.30 


$11.20 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 


$5.50 


$7.80 
Newsstand Value 
For Only 


$4.50 


eee 
*Starred magazines must go to same address. 


I accept your offer of a Screenland club of magazimes at tire same money saving rates as are offered above. Enclosed 


please find $--——------------------------. Send me, for one year cach, Screenland and the magazines listed below. 
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If magazines are to be sent to different addresses, use separate sheet of paper 


In Common 


It is a curious thought, how different men 
are in most of their ideas, aspirations 
and habits, and yet how absolutely 
alike in others . 

For example, tomorrow morning, be- 
tween the hours of 6:45 and 7:30, about 
fifteen million men will stand before 
their mirrors in exactly the same pos- 
tures, go through the same motions and 
accomplish about the same results, 
namely: they will cut down that jungle 
of ugliness which i is ev erlastingly push- 
ing out from a man’s hide and overrunning 
the attractive contours of his face. 

With this one difference. Something 
over two million men will enjoy the 
process. The other thirteen million will 
think thoughts they dare not express unless 
they are rough and uncouth, and which 
I cannot even hint at in this public forum. 

Now, let’s get down to cases and be 
practical and factful about this imevit- 
able process of shaving. 

We would all do away with it if women 
would let us. It takes time, at the best is 
a nuisance, and at the worst is awful. 

I don’t have to tell you whether or not 
the soap you are using is up to the job. 
I do tell you that in the opinion of every 
man who uses it, Mennen Shaving Cream 
comes closer to making shaving pleasant 
than any other preparation ever invented. 

I tell you that Mennen’s exerts a 
peculiar influence on 2 beard which 

transforms its meanness into something 
approaching benevolence. 

I tell you that Mennen’s is so non- 
irritating and so packed with soothing 
lotions that all you need afterwards is 
a flick of neutral-toned Mennen Talcum 
for Men to put you at peace with the 
world. Our Taicum for Men, by the 
way, doesn’t show the way white 
powder does. It is made especially for 
men—fine for a talcum shower aiter 
your bath to protect your skin from 
irritation—and soothing after a shave. 

So buy them both—Mennen Shaving 
Cream and Mennen Talcum for Men—and 
_ Solve this shaving question for good. My 
demonstrator tube costs 10 cents by mail. 


bS6e 
(Menunex bite 


THe Mennen Company 


357 Central ae 
Newark N.J. U.S.A. 


“I et got my nerve up yet,” he 
admitted. 

“Don’t get it up,” she pleaded ; 
‘Just give him some more money 
and tell him not to let it happen 


again.” 
“But ain’t that encouraging 
thievery? Didn’t he steal one of 


my ideas?” 

“Ain’t you got plenty left?” she 
purred. 

“But he might steal again 

“And his wiie loves him so much 
and she’s so proud of him, some- 


thing like I am of you, Abie.” 


“Mamma, if you don’t stop cry- 
ing, you will make me sick,” he 
warned her. ) 

“Tet him go this time,” 
pleaded. 

“You win,” he said, and put his 
arm around her, or. rather, as far 
around her as it would go. 


she 


ee in the dark, with their 
faces close to each other, they 
were oblivious to the fact that Bill 
had come to the end of the rushes. 
The wall at the farther end of the 
room upon which, but a moment 
before, had appeared the evidence 
of Mr. Kendall’s guilt, was now a 
blank. The hum of the projection 
machine had ceased, and Bill, after 
a wondering glance through his 
peep-hole, -had slipped out of his 
booth and gone out upon his own 
affairs. Chivalrous projectionist 
that he was, he did not turn on the 
light. 

The light which fell at last into 
the faces of Mr. and Mrs. Bloom 
came from the outer door, which, 
without warning, was suddenly 
flung open by a big. broad-shoul- 
dered man who wore a white silk 
shirt open at the neck, moleskin 
breeches and leather puttees. 

“Bruce Wappinger, the direc- 
tor,’ Mr. Bloom whispered to his 
wife. “Pretend we don’t see him.” 

Mr. Wappinger already was pre- 
tending that he did not see them, 
and, making a transition from 
amazement to absent-mindedness, 
began to back out of the door. 

It was Mrs. Bloom who stopped 
him. 

“My husband wants to tell you 
something,” she said, and dropping 
her voice to am wndertone, whis- 


“PUNISH THE VILLAIN” 


(Continued from page 23.) 


pered to Mr. Bloom. “Tell him it’s 
all right about Mr. Kendall.” 

Mr. Bioom, evidently of the 
opinion that he would be more im- 
pressive if he were upon his feet, 
essayed to rise, but Mrs. Bloom 
detained him. 

“What you got to say, you can 
say where you are,” she observed. 

“All I got to say,” began Mr. . 
Bloom, talking to the director, but 
looking at the floor; “all I got to 
say is that we won't use that scene 
showing the blind man getting his 
eyesight back and punching the 
villain.” 

“What!’’ cried the amazed War 
pinger. “Why, that’s the punch 
of the picture.” 

“Punch or no punch, we won’t 


‘use it,” affirmed Mr. Bloom. 


“We neither of us care for it,” 
remarked Mrs. Bloom. “You see, 
Mr. Kendall’s wife is awful sick—” 

“You see we won't use the 
scene,” hastily interposed her hus- 
band. “There ain’t no necessity of _ 
going into details. We won’t use © 
it. That's the final end of it.” 

“But this is unfair to me,” pro- 
tested Mr. Wappinger warmly; 
“you don’t know how hard I’ve 
worked on that scene——” 

“It shouldn’t have been in the 
script anyway,’ contended Mr. 
Bloom. “Kendall had no right to 
put in that scene 

“Kendall?” sneered the direc- 
tor. “‘What’s Kendall got to do 
with it? I put in that scene. Ken- 
dall had no more to do with it than 
you had 

“Not. so much,” declared Mr. 
Bloom, and would have said more 
had not his wife placed her hand 
over his mouth. 

But there was no hand over ° 
Bruce Wappinger’s mouth. 

“Nobody had anything to do with 
that scene but me,” he announced. 
“J didn’t like the scene Kendall 
gave me; so I wrote this one in.” 
_ “You!” cried Mr. Bloom, break- 
ing away from his wife’s restrain- 
ing hand: “you put in all of that 
about the blind man getting his 
eyesight back and punching the 
villain.” 

“Every bit of it,” said Mr. Wap- 
pinger with pardonable pride. 

“You should be ashamed to speak 
those words,” said Mr. Bloom sad- 
ly. “You should be ashamed to ad- 


(Continued on Page 57} 
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“Punish the Villain” 


(Continued from Page 56) 


; mit that you stole a scene from a 
picture I made five years ago.” 

{ “It was something that Mr. Ken- 
‘ dall would not do,” remarked Mrs. 
Bloom severely. “He’s a first-class, 
i honorable man 

aos sst, ‘Mamma,” cautioned Mr. 
: Bloom, and turned to the director: 
| 
i 


“T’ye known you a long time,” he 
went on unhappily, “and I never 
knew you to do anything crooked 
before. Maybe you got a good ex- 
planation. Maybe you really didn’t 
intend to steal the scene. Maybe 
you saw my picture five years ago 
and it stayed in your mind, and 
maybe it wasn’t you that stole the 
scene as much as your unconscious 
memo # 

“Ts that the way you got it?” 
asked Wappinger. 

“Mr. Bloom used it five years 
ago,” remarked Mrs. Bloom airily. 

“T used it ten years ago,’ was 
Wappinger’s surprising announce- 
ment. “Maybe Mr. Bloom didn’t 
really steal it from me. Maybe it 
was his unconscious memory se 

“T wouldn’t be surprised,” said 
Mrs. Bloom calmly. ‘In fact, I 
wouldn’t be surprised at anything 
Mr. Bloom would do.” 

“I wish you’d both go away and 
leave me alone,” muttered Mr. 
Bloom. 

“I got to go,” said his wife, 
‘brightening; “I got to tell Mrs. 
Kendall that you’ve raised her hus- 
band’s wages. You have, ain’t 
your” 4 

“If you say I have, I have,” he 
answered hopelessly, “and if Bruce 
says I stole his scene, I did it, but 
all I can say 1s that I don’t remem- 
ber anything about anything.” 

“You should have a medal for 
being honest about it, anyway,” 
smiled his wife, attaching herself 


to his arm; “like that medal that | 


the city of Chicago gave to Mr. 
Kendall that his little boy is so 
proud of.” 

“Oh, well,” sighed Mr. Bloom, 
“Sf I had a boy to be proud of then 
I’d get me a dozen medals. But I 

| ain’t. so all I can do is to apologize 
: to Bruce for stealing his scene and 
| raise Kendall’s salary.” 

“Abie,” said his wife fondly, 

“you are a very fine feller.” 

“There are them that is worse,” 

said Mr. Bloom. i 
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Watch for 


CONSTANCE 
TALMADGE 


in her biggest and 
best picture 


“Fast Is West” 


you have been delighted and fascin- 
ated with the vivacious Miss Tal- 
madge in her past successes, but just 
wait until you see her in this one. You have a real treat in store, 
for you will see her in a new and entirely different kind of picture. 

You have heard of “East Is West,” even if you haven’t seen it. It’s 
the big stage success that took all New York by storm and packed a 
big Preiay theatre for two seasons, one of the longest runs any play 
ever had. 

And Miss Talmadge, in the picture version, has given it a touch that 
the stage play, fine as it was, could never have. It is presented by 
Joseph M. Schenck. 

When you go to the theatre don’t forget to watch for the First 
National trademark on the screen. It is the sign of clean, wholesome 
pictures and fascinating entertainment. 


f FIRST. 
NATIONAL 
PICTURES 


Ask Your Theatre Owner if He 


Has a First National Franchise 


A Service Bureau That Lives Up To Its Name 


Some screen magazines have “Answer Departments” that inform readers that 
Wallace Reid is married and that Eugene O’Brien is not. 


SCREENLAND maintains a Service Bureau that gives practical information 
of real value to its readers. 


DO YOU WISH TO KNOW 


The month’s best-seller and other 
book information? 

What perfume Hollywood is going 
mad over? 


A good hotel at which to stop while 
visiting Los Angeles? 

When the new pictures will be re- 
leased? 


Where to buy the most modish gowns, the most beautifying cosmetics? 


Make us your Buver’s Guide. Write your questions to 


THE SERVICE BUREAU 


Screenland Hollywood, Cal. 
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_ book Prosperous! 


weary 1), | )% 


FOR A FEW CENTS A DAY 
NO MONEY DOWN 


Think of it! You can own any of these 
bargains—the greatest in America—for 
2 few cents a day. Your simple re- 
quest brings your choice for free ex- 
amination. Do not send a single penny. 


Whenthering comes, 
examine it—wear it 
ten days. If you don’t 
ugree it is ‘ne most 
sensational ba~gain 
you have ever seen, 
send it back at our 
| expense. If you de- 
cide to keep it, it is 
| yours—forafew cents 
a day. Order direct 
from this advertise- 
ment, if you wish. 
F Don’t send a cent. 
f You do not risk a 
pemmy to see these 
| remarkable bargains. 


18 
White Goi 
1 perfect a 
# blue - white di 
monds set in pla 
um. Looks hie 
carat solitaire, 


Special No. 61 
32" $59.50 


‘SEND NO MONEY 


These bargains are the 
latest, up-to-the-minute 
creations. You may or- 
der frpm this advertise- 
ment without risking a 
penny. Decide which 
ring you want. Then 
rush your order to us, j 
so that you may own a 
most exquisite and 
beautiful diamond ring 
without inconvenience. 


- CHARGE 
ACCOUNT PLAN 


By our new charge ac- 
count plan, you pay for } 
your choice of thou- 
sands of unusual bar- 
gains in sums so small 
you would never think 
of saving them. After 
you are pleased, you 
send only 20% as first 
payment—then 10% 
monthly—at the rate of 
a few pennies a day. 
You never miss the mone 
Pinder our liberal prot 
sh: aring pian, ,» you nre guar-~ 
ALR, Ayearly dividends. 
Also 5% , Bonus, 


NG RED TAPE 


There isnoinconvenienceor 
annoyance. We trust you 
for what you want. No 
unpleasant features of any 
kind, You are protecied in 
every way. You save mon- 
ey under the Lyon Charge 
Account Plan. 


fully matche 

blue - white es 

monds set amp 
num. Looks like 34 
earat solitaire. 


Speciol No..71 
Only 


Belcher Clus- 

ter Platinumset, 
7 blue-white qual- 
ity di = = onds 
Looks like $500.00 2 
solitaire. i 
Special No. 64 

Only 


BARGAIN 
BOOK FREE 

§ Send your name 
and address today 


for our big million 
dollar bargain book 


4 platinum diamond 
ring. Absolutely 
perfect cut, biue- 
white’ ality dias 


J. M. LYON &co. 


2-4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 


Business nearly 100years 


MY TRIP ABROAD 


(Continued from Page 50) 


into an ending, searching, yearn- 
ing and wistfully sad. 


Her personality is written into 
every mood of the song. She is 
at once fine, courageous, pathetic 
and wild. She finished to an ap- 
plause that reflected the indiffer- 
ence of the place. In spots it was 
spontaneous and insistent. In 
others little attention was paid to 
her. She is wasted here. 


But she cares not. In her face 
you can sec that she gets her ap- 
plause in the song itself. It was 
glorious, just to be singing with 
heart, soul and voice. She smiles 
faintly, then sits down modestly. 

I knew it. She is Russian. She 
has everything to suggest it. Full 
of temperament, talent and real 
emotional ability, hidden away 
here in Le Rat Mort. What a 
sensation she would be in Amer- 
ica with a little advertising. This 
is just a thought, but all sorts of 
schemes present themselves to me. 


I can see her in “The Follies” 
with superb dressing and doing 
just the song she had done then. 
I did not understand a word of 
it, but I felt every syllable. Art is 
universal and needs no language. 
She has everything from gentle- 
ness to passion and a startling 
beauty. I am applauding too 
much, but she looks and smiles, 
so I am repaid. | 

They dance again, and while 
they are gone I call the waiter 
and have him explain to the man- 
ager that I would like to be pre- 
sented to her. The manager in- 
troduces her and I invite her to 
my tabie. She sits there with us, 


‘while her companion, the dark 


girl, does a solo dance. 


She talks charmingly and with- 
out restraint. She speaks three 


English. Her father was a Rus- 
sian general during the czar’s 
reign. I can see now where she 
gets her imperious carriage.. 

“Are you a bolshevik?” 

She fiushes as I ask it, and her 
lips pout prettily as she strug- 
gles with English. She seems all 
afire. 

“No; they are wicked. Bolshe- 
vik man, he’s very bad.” Her eyes 
flash as she speaks. 

“Then you are bourgeoise?” 

“No, but not a bolshevik.” Her 
voice suggests a tremendous vital- 
ity, though her vocabulary is lim- 


ited. “Bolshevik good idea for 
the mind, but not for practice.” 

“Has it had a fair opportunity °” 
I ask her. 

“Plenty. Mv father, my mother, 
my brother all in Russia and very | 
poor. Mother is bolshevik, father 
bourgeoise. Bolshevik man very 
impudent to me. I want to kill 
him. He insult me. What can I 
dor I escape. Bolshevik good 
idea, but no good for life.” 

“What of Lenin?’ _ 

“Very clever man. He tried 
hard for bolshevik—but no good 
for everybody—yjust in the head.” 


I learn that she was educated in 
a convent and that she had lost all 
trace of her people. She earns her 
living singing here. She has been 
to the movies, but has never seen 
me. She “is go first chance be- 
cause I am nice man.” 

I ask her if she would like to go 
into moving pictures. Her eyes 
light up. “If I get opportunity I 
know I make success. But’—she 
curls her mouth prettily — “it’s 
difficult to get opportunity.” 

She is just twenty years old 
and has been in the cafe for two 
weeks, coming there from Tur- 
key, to which country she fled 
following her escape from Russia.. 

I explain that she must have 
photographic tests made and that 
I will try to get her a position in 
America. She puts everything in- 
to her eyes as she thanks me. She 
looks like a combination of Mary 
Pickford and Pola Negri plus her 
own distinctive beauty and per- 
sonality. Her name is “Skaya.” 
I write her full name and address 
in my book and promise to do ail 
I can for her. And I mean to. 
We say “Good night,’ and she 
says she feels that I will do what 
I say. How has she kept hidden? 


Due at Sir Philip Sassoon’s 
for a garden party the next day, 
1 decide to go there in an air- 
plane and I leave the Le Bour- 
get airdrome in Paris in a plane 
of La Compagnie des Messageries 
Aeriennes, and at special request 
the pilot landed me at Lympne in 
Kent and I thereby avoided the 
crowd that would have been on 


hand in London. 


It was quite thrilling and I felt 
that I made a very effective en- 
trance to the party. 

(Continued on Page 59) 


MY TRIP ABROAD 
(Continued from page 58) 


And what a delightful retreat! 
All the charm of an English coun- 
try home, and Sir Philip is a per- 
fect host.. I get English food and 
treatment. I have a perfect rest, 
with no duties, and entertainment 
as I desire. A day and a half that 
are most pleasant! 

Next day there is to be a cere- 
monial in the schoolhouse, when a 
memorial is to be unveiled. It is 
| in honor of the boys of the town 

| who had fallen. There are moth- 
ers, fathers, and many old peo 
ple, some of them old in years, 
others aged by the trials of the 
war. 

The simple affair is most im- 
pressive and the streets are crowd- 
ed on our way. I was to blame 
for an unhappy contrast. Outside 
people were shouting “Hooray 
for Charlie!’ while inside souls 
were hushed in grief. 

Such a discordant note. I 
wished I had not been so prom- 
inent. I wanted every one to bow 
in respect to these dead. The 
crowds did not belong outside. 

And inside, on the little chil- 
dren’s faces, I could see conflict- 
ing emotions. There is the rever- 
| ence for the dead and yet there is 

‘eagerness as they steal glances 
at me. I wish I hadn’t come. I 
feel that I am the disturbing ele- 
ment. 

From the school. Sir Philip an 
I went to the Star and Garter hos- 
pital for wounded soldiers. Sheer 
tragedy was ‘here. 

‘Young men _ suffering from 
spinal wounds, some of them with 
legs withered, some suffering 
from shell shock. No hope for 
them, yet they smiled. 

There was one whose hands 
were all twisted and he was paint- 
ing signs with a brush held be- 
tween his teeth. I looked at the 
signs. They were mottoes: “Are 
We Downhearted?” “Never Say 
Die.” A superman. 

Here is a lad who must take 
an anaesthetic whenever his nails 
are cut because of his twisted 
limbs. And he is smiling and to 
all appearances happy. The ca- 
pacity that God gives for suffer- 
ing is so tremendous. I marvel 
at their endurance. 

I inquire about food and gen- 
eral conditions. They suggest 
that the food could be better. 
This is attended to. 

. (Continued on Page 63) 
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Hallywoos SCREENLAND Califernk 


ruce Webster 
had gone up to 
the city to make 
his fortune. And 
Mary Louise Kenyon 
had gone back home 
(after the train had 
whizzed itself away 
inte a dot on the 
horizon) to keep her 
mother’s cottage fresh 
and bright, to write 
long, mnewsy letters 
—and once in a while 
a whimsically tender 
little note which she 
mailed blushingly. 
And then—Stella 
Anthony went up to 
the city, too! : 
There was much 
news in Bruce’s next 
letter. What do you 
think! His employer's 
son was a fraternity 


g 

George 

know my eyes were 
ao starved.” 


brother! <A regular . 
relliows Joe. Invited him to a-stag party next 
wee! 


And—oh, yes—whom do you suppose he met 
coming out of the office the other evening? A 
home town girl! It surely was good to see any 
one from home. A lucky coincidence, her pass- 
ing that moment. She was 50 delighted—had 
been so lonely in the city. 

Mary Lou let the letter flutter to-the floor. 
Coincidence! Lonely! It was amusing, if one 
happened to be in the mood for amusement. 
Stella Anthony was perfectly capable of guiding 
the long arm of coincidence with her own firm 
hand. 

Bruce’s letters grew less frequent, but told 
of good times, for Joe was taking him to parties 
and the country club. But he didn’t forget the 
cld town. He and Stella compared letters and 
kept up with the news, he said. é 

“But there ought to be a way.” Mary Lou 
dug her nails into her palms. “Tt—it isn’t fair! 
And he—wouldn’t really be happy. Oh—I must 


Something inside of her set to work intently 
—seemed to whisper, “Don’t give up yet. Don’t 
give up yet.” 


4 Gee it was this something that led her 
to buy a once-favorite magazine one day. 
Mary Lou had stopped getting it, for she didn’t 
like to read love stories any more. But she took 
it, anyway, and that night picked it up dis- 
consolately. 

The pages fell open at a_story. Something 
made her begin it eagerly. Then she re-read it. 

“Why—I wonder—” whispered Mary Lou. And 
she read it a third time. “They say men always 
like—” After which she resolutely took pen 
and ink, then ran out to mail a letter in the 


. Then, for the rest of the summer, Mary Lou 
was very busy in a mysterious sort of way. 

When Bruce got a vacation late in October, 
Springdale was not surprised that Stella Anthony 
managed to get a vacation then, too. 

Yet Mary Lou was remarkably unruffied by 
this later news. And there was a mystifying 
twinkle in her eye! It remained there, even 
when Bruce failed to come over the day he 
arrived, and the second day of his absence failed 
to entirely dim its light. 

That afternoon, the gate at last opened to a 
familiar hand, a well-known footfall sounded— 
stopped— 

Over in 2 corner of the garden was what 
might reasonably be taken for a chrysanthemum, 
one of those huge yellow, fringy ones. But never 
yet did chrysanthemums boast silken hose and 
buckled slippers. 

“Mary Lou! I took you for a flower!” gasped 
Bruce. “By George, 1 didn’t know my eyes 
were so starved.” 5 


No only Bruce, but all Springdale, was sur- 
prised at the wonderful new clothes of 
Mary Lou. Surprised at the gay little sports 
frock, with its orange scallops ; astonished at the 
charming rose jersey touched by a lavish hand 
with wool embroidery. Dazzled by the crisp, 
jaunty little things Mary Lou slipped on of 


The Girl He Left Behind 


By Edith Erwin 


mornings; bewildered 
by the frillier gar- 
ments in which she 
bloomed later in the 
day. Not to mention 
lace and silken mys- 
teries glimpsed 
through filmy blouses. 
Stella Anthony in her 
dark, tailored things 
was almost unnoticed. 


Mary Lou kept the 
pink dotted swiss for 
the last evening. A 
little girl sort of a 
frock it was, wi 
Mary Lou nervously 
twisting her pink 
ribbons. 

“The sweetest of 
all,” was Bruce’s ver- 
dict. ‘Mary Lou,” he 
bent suddenly teward 
her. “Don’t ever wear 
anything but those 
dainty, frilly things. 
A man—out in the world—likes to know there's 
a cool little island of a home somewhere, with 
somebody waiting. Somebody in soft, feminine 
things—” Then he stopped. 

“J’ye no right to ask you. You're used to 
lovely things—it will. be some time before I 
can afford—"’ 

“Oh—if that’s ali the objection,” said Mary 
Lou, brazenly. : 

Comfortably snuggled agains: his arm she 
told him, later in the evening. 

“| wanted pretty things more this year than 
ever before. For—well, just because. But I 
couldn’t afford any—and I wasn’t trained to 
carn money. Then, one day, I read of a school, 
{he Woman’s Institute, in Scranton, Pennsy!- 
vania, that teaches girls and women, right in 
their homes, to sew. Just think what that 
means. Why, one can have prettier clothes for 
a fourth the usual price. 2 

“J just felt I could learn, for I wanted to, 80 
badly. So I began the lessons. And, do you 
know—I started right in making actual gar- 


ments. After just a few weeks I made my~ 


first dress. I made some things for mother’ 
and then some cunning dresses and rompe:s for 
a neighbor’s children. This brought me enough 
money to buy the yellow organdie that you 
liked so much. 

“Since then everything has been easy, for it’s 
such fun to plan and make clothes when you 
know how. So many people want me to sew 
for them—why, I could open a little shop if I 
wanted to.” 

“But you a-e not going to!” whispered Druce. 
“Christmas, isn’t it?’ 


Wins Mary Lou cid, you can Go, teo. There 
is not the slightest doubt about it. More 
than 140,000 women and girls in city, town 
and courtry have proved that you can quickly 
learn at home, in spare time, through the 
Women’s Institute, to make all your own and 
your children’s clothes and hats or prepare for 
suecess in Dressmaking or Millinery as a business. 

It costs you absclutely nothing to find out 
what it cam do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card or the convenient coupon below to the 
Woman's Institute, Dept. 100-K, Scranton, Penna., 


N 


and you will receive, without obligation, the full © 


story of this great school that is bringing to 
women and girls all over the world, the happi- 
ness of having dainty, becoming clothes and 
hats, savings almost too good to be true, and 
the joy of being independent in a successful 
business. 


— — — — — TEAR OUT HERE — ————- 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 100-K, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn the 
subject which I have marked below: 


(0 Millinery 
CL) Cooking 


(1 Home Dressmaking 
(0 Professional Dressmaking 


Name.........,..---<-- eo eeeeaacetn 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


LP. GETOSS......nssccccanccons caseerencecccrssesenens a wocseeese 


j 
i 


SS 


; you are to send me, 
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Latest Photograph of Earle E. Liedermas 


If you were dyi 
tonight m2.‘ wc" dre she: 


years more to hive, would you 
take it? You'd grab it Well fellows, I’ve got it, 
but don’t wait till you’re dying or it won’t do you 
a bit cf good. It will then be too late. Right now 
is the time. To-morrow, or any day some disease wil} 
get you and if you have not equipped yourself to fight 
it olf, you’re gone. 1X don’t claim to cure disease. I 
am not a medical doctor, but I’ put. you in such 
eundition that the doctor will starve to death waiting 
for you to take sick. Can you imagine a mosquito 
trying to bite a brick wall? A fine chance. 


A REBUILT MAN 

I like to get the weak ones. I delight in eine 
hoid of a man who has been turned down as hopeless 
by others. It’s easy enough to finish a task that’s 
more than half done. But give me the weak, sickly 
chap and watch him grow stronger. That’s what I 
like. It’s fun to me because I know I can do it and I 
liks to give the other fellow the laugh. I don’t just 
give you a veneer of muscle that looks good to others. 
I work on you both inside and out. I not only put 
big, massive arms and legs on you but I build up 
those inner muscles that surround your vital organs. 
The kind that give you real pep and energy, the kind 
that fire you with ambition and the courage to. tackle 
anything set before you. 


ALL I ASK IS NINETY DAYS 


Who says it takes years te get in shape? Show me 


the man who makes any such claims and IN make 
him eat his words. I'll put cne full ineh on your arm 
in just 30 days. Yes, and two full inches on your 
chest in the same length of time. Meanwhile, I'm 
putting life and pep into your old back-bone. And 
from then on, just watch ’em grow. At the end of 
thirty days you won't know yourself. Your whole 
body will take on an entirely different appearance. 
But you've cnly started. Now comes the real works. 
I’ve only built my foundation. I want just 60 days 
more (90 in all) ané you'll make these friends of 
yours that think they’re strong look Mke something 
the cat dragged in. 
MAN, 


When I’m through with you, you're a real man. 
The kind that can prove it. You will be able to do 
things that you had thought impossible. And the 
beauty cf it is you keep on going. Your deep full 
cuest breathes in rich pyre air stimulating your blood 
and making you just bubble over with vim and vitality. 
Your huge, square shoulders and your massive mus- 
cular arms have that craving for the exercise of & 
regular he man. You have the flash to your eye and 
the pep to your step that will make you admired and 
sought after in both the business and social world. 

This is no idle prattle, fellows. If you doubt me, 
make me prove it. Gs: ahead. I like it. I have 
alresdy done this for thousands cf others and my 
records are unchallenged. What IE have done for them, 
I will do for you. Come then, for’time flies and every 
day counts. Let this very day be the beginning of new 
Life to you. SEND FOR MY BOOK 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 

It is chock full of large size photographs of both 
myself and my numerous pupils. Also contains a 
treatise on the human body and what can be done 
with it. This book: is bound to interest you and thrill 
you. It will be an impetus—an inspiration to every 
Ted blooded man. I could easily collect a big price 
for a book of this kind just as others are now doing, 
but I want every man and boy who is interested to 
just send the attached -coup-m andthe book is his 
absclute'y free. All I ask you to cover is the price of 


wrapping and postage—10 cents. Remember this does - 


not obligate you in any way. I want you to have it. 
So it’s yours to keep. Now don’t delay one minute— 
this may be the turning point in your life today. So 
tear. off the coupon and mail at once while it is on 
your mind. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 409, 305 Broadway, New York 
RS EE rh ss So 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
Dept. 409, 305 Breadway, N. Y. City 

Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents for which 
without any obligation on my 
Dart whatever, a copy of your latest book, “‘Muscular 
Development.”"’ (Please write or print plainly.) 


Name ..... 
Address . 


Behind the Camera 
with Elinor Glyn 


(Continued from Page 47.) 


prices set. A release date is then set 
for the release of the picture to 
theatres all over the country. This 
release date is adhered to as closely 
as possible. 


It is sometimes necessary, how- 
ever, to give an exhibitor a pre- 
release on a picture, that is, to let 
him show it prior to the regular re- 
lease date. This has frequently 
been the case with Grauman’s The- 
atre in Los Angeles. Mr. Adolph 
Zukor, president of Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Corporation, and Mr. 
S. R. Kent, head of the system of 
distribution, are the only two of- 
ficials having authority to sanction 
a pre-release. 


The -final rental price of a pic- 


ture, however, is set after a careful 
consideration of conditions apper- 
taining to the individual theatre in 
question. These are the population 
of the town or city, the class of 
theatre, whether a first-run, second- 
run or suburban house, the drawing 
population of the theatre, the seat- 
ing capacity of the theatre, and last, 
but not least, the average amount 
of business that that particular the- 
atre has been doing in the past. 


Oftentimes the exhibitor has to 


furnish a sworn statement of the 
amount of business that he has been 
doing. In other words, the system 
is designed for fairness to the in- 


- dividual exhibitor, all circumstances 


being weighed in deciding the rental 
price to that exhibitor. 


A scale of rental prices is set for 
different classes of showings. For 
instance, a first-run showing of a 
film in a city will demand a top 
price. The price for the second 
showing of the same film in the 
same city will be lowered about 
seventy per cent. The rental price 
for the third showing, perhaps in a 
suburban house, will be still lower, 
and on down the line. In other 
words, the more often a picture is 
—— the lower the rental price. 


A “Beyond °the Rocks” 


showed at Grauman’s Rialto The- 
atre in Los Angeles, out of fair- 


ness to that first-run exhibitor, the. 


picture was not shown at a second- 
run house until a period of from 


| thirty to forty-five days had elapsed . 
after the first showing. This is a 


protective measure for the first-run 
exhibitor who pays the top price. 
The film salesmen are assigned to 
zones into which the exchange ter- 
ritory is divided. The salesman 
rents as many pictures to each the- | 
atre exhibitor as he can and by ar-_ | 
ranging with the booker makes 
exact play dates on a number of 


attractions at the time of the sign- | 
ing of the contract. All salesmen’s | 
contracts are subject to the ap- — 


proval of the manager and, :f of 
considerable size, to the approval 
of the parent office. This is to pre- 
vent clashes in showing dates. 


The accessories department of 
the exchange keeps in stock a com- 
plete supply of posters, slides, 
heralds and advertising cuts for the 
use of the exhibitors showing the - 
pictures. a 

Regarding the handling of the 
film—when it first comes to the ex- 
change it is packed in a regulation 
galvanized iron container. - There it 
is inspected and run through a 
preparation of cocoa butter and 
paraffin to protect the emulsion 
from the intense heat of the pro- 
jection machine. After a- theatre 
showing, the film must come back 
to the exchange for reinspection 
and shipment to the next theatre 
which has contracted for it: Films 
are usually shipped to exhibitors by 
express or parcel post, but even — 
aeroplanes have sometimes been 
used in case of rush shipments. 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
Theatre Exhibition. 


"Tar fourth great branch of the 


motion picture industry is the exhi- 
bition of the pictures in the thea- 


_tres. Today the exhibitor plans his 


presentation with the same pains 
that a stage producer plans a big 
stage production. 3 
The principal features of presen- 
tation are the music, the effects, — 
the scenic prologue and the ex-— 
ploitation. Big exhibitors often 
plan for weeks in advance a future 
exhibition program, rehearsing the | 
players for the prologue and lining — 
up the electrical effects, musical 
program, etc. me 
In arranging for the presentation 
of the Paramount picture, “Beyond _ 


_ (Continued on Page 61) 


a 


Behind the Camera 
~ with Elinor Glyn 


(Continued from Page 60) 


the Rocks,” Sid Grauman of Los 
a Angeles, one of the biggest exhib- 
| itors in America, considered every 
| angle of the story in order to choose 
‘| the most important episode on 
| which to base the prologue. He felt 
| the Swiss Alps would form a pic- 
_turesque setting, or, perhaps, a 
| glimpse of the gay Parisian cafe. 
Even the English estate would offer 
a chance to develop a pleasing 
} scene. However, he finally decided 
| that the amazing display of beauti- 
| ful gowns worn by the exotic 
Gloria Swanson was a more typical 
motif of both star and story. There- 
| fore, he had his spacious stage 
‘| transformed into a fashionable 
| home and engaged models to ex- 
| hibit the season’s most luxurious 
costumes, with several artistic nov- 
| elties introduced such as society 
dances and a soloist or two. 


In this way the thoughts of the 
audience were being led into har- 


oF 


beauty of the film, with its keynote 
‘of youthful romance and_ when 


_| reel everyone was in complete sym- 
pathy with the youthful lovers 
battling against a love that was 
denied them. 

_ The musical program accom- 
panying the picture was doing its 


. 


famous love songs, with Liszt's 
magnificent “Tiebestraum,” that 
has thrilled the hearts of all lovers, 
acting as a golden chain to hold the 
other marvelous melodies in place. 


The Love Pirate 


(Continued from page 45) 


“Not just now,” Grattan inter- 
rupted smilingly, “she’s busy, I’m 
quite sure.” 

‘He pointed off to where Vera 
| Shelby stood leaning against the 


ing very close and holding one of 
__ | her hands, murmured eagerly into 
| her ear. And Grattan noted that 
| she listened with downcast eyes. 
{ “We'll talk to her about all this 
| tomorrow,” the director went on. 
“Just at this moment she’s hearing 
‘something: very important from 
our leading man—Mr. Truesdale.” 


‘| mony with the luxury and the 


“Beyond the Rocks” began to un- | 


share also, for it included all the 


rail while a tall young man, stand- | 
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How the Shape of My Nose 
Delayed Success 


By EDITH NELSON 


HAD tried so long to get into the movies. My Dramatic 
Course had been completed and I was ready ‘to pursue 
my ambitions. But each director had turned me away 
because of the shape of My nose. Each told me I had beau- 
tiful eyes, mouth and hair and would photograph well—but 
my nose was a “pug” nose—and they were seeking beauty. 
Again and again I met the same fate. I began to analyze 
myself. I had personality and charm. I had friends. I 
was fairly well educated, and I had spent ten months 
studying Dramatic Art. In amateur theatricals my work 
was commended, and I just knew that I could succeed in 
motion pictures if only given an opportunity.. I began to 
wonder why I could not secure employment as hundreds of 
other girls were doing. 
INALLY, late one afternoon, after another “‘disappoint- 
ment,”’ I stopped to watch a studio photographer who 
was taking some still pictures of Miss B——, a well-known 
star. Extreme care was taken in arranging the desired 
poses. ‘Look up, and over there,” said the photographer, 
pointing to an object at my right. ‘“‘a profile——."’ “Oh, yes, 
yes, said Miss B , instantly following the suggestion by 
assuming a pose in which she looxed more charming than 
ever. I watched, I wondered, the camera clicked. As Miss 
B— walked away, I carefully studied her features, her lips, 
her eyes, her nose——. “She has the most beautiful nose I 
have ever seen,” I said, half audibly. “Yes, but I remember,” 
said Miss B ‘'s maid, who was standing near me, “when she ~ 
had a ‘nug’ nose and she was only an extra girl, but look at her 
now. How beautiful she is.” 
ES a flash my hopes soared. I pressed my new-made acquaint- 
ance for further comment. Gradually the story was unfolded 
to me. Miss B had had her nose reshaped yes, actually 
corrected—actually made over, and how wonderful, how beauti- 
ful it was now. This change perhaps had been the turning 
point in her career! It must also be the way of my success! 
_ “How did she accomplish it?” I asked feverishly of my friend. 
I was informed that M. Triiety. 2 face specialist of Bingham- 
ton, New York, had accomplished this for Miss B in the 
privacy of her home! 


af THANKED my tnformant and turned back to my home, de- 
termined that the means of overcoming the obstacie that 
had hindered my progress was now open for me. I was bub- 


bling over with hope and joy. I lost no time in and permanently (diseased cases excepted). Is 
writing M. Trilety for information. {I received pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily 
The treatment was so simple, ‘occupation, being worn at night. 

the cost so reasonable, that I decided to pur- - Gut the coupon below, insert your name and 
chase it at once. I did. I could hardly wait to address plainly, and send it today to M. 
begin treatment. At last it arrived. To make Trilety, Binghamton, N. Y., for the free booklet 


my story short—in five weeks my nose was cor- which tells vou how to correct ill-shaped noses. 
rected and I easily secured a regular position Your money refunded if you are not satisfied 
with a producing company. I am now climb- is his guaranty. : 
ing fasi—and I am happy. 


5 RE NaON to your personal appearance is M. TRILETY. 

nowadays essential if you expect to succeed 1787 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
in life. You must “look your best”’ at all times. Dear Sir: Please send me without obliga- 
Your nose may be a hump, a hook, a pug, fiat, tion, vour bocklet which tells how to pores 
long. pointed, broken, but the appliance of M. . jll-shaped noses. 
Trilety can correct it. His latest and newest 
nose shaper, “TRADOS,” Model 25, U. S. Patent, = NAaMeC foc ccm sais caw cece wees asin esisi= cise ce 
with six adjustable pressure regulators and Street Address ..--- Sietere/eiareiw|=isimye AbecapeSots 
made cf light polished metal, corrects now iill- TOWN: oes o eset cee teense e re ssetessserrt ts 


shaped noses: without operation, quickly. safelv. (SPN ak BS AC AIO ict CaS STOO RSE 


LEARN MOVIE ACTING 
A fascinating profession that pays big. Would - —_ 
you like to know if you are adapted to this work? Forever removed by the 
Zend 10c for our Twelve-HMour Talent Tester or Mahler Method which kilis the 
Key to Movie Acting Aptitude, and find whether hair root without pain or in- 
or not you are suited to take up Movie Acting. juries to the skin in-the pri- 
An instructive and valuable work. Send dime or vacy of your own home. 


stamps today. A Large Interesting, Mlustrated teach Beauty Culture. Send = 
Booklet on Movie Acting Included FREE. today 3 stamps for Free Booklet. - = ‘ 
D. J. MAHLER CO., 229-B Mahler Park, Providence, R. f. 


Film Information Bureau, Station 5 
JACKSON, MICH. 


Every virtue of pictorial art; appealingiy posed to the limits of inimitable finesse. Beauty, ; 
youth, innocence, love decorously depicted. 


ee 


Pictures he-men love—-Normal women admire. 
Oil-colored, 7x10-in. print of pest technique, $1.00 


Satisfaction Assured 


TUSCAN PRODUCTIONS 


Red Bluff California 


5 5 z z ° e 
You Were Never a Great Hand at Writing 
But you have splendid ideas for scenarios. Don't worry about putting them into words. 
We put your ideas into scenario form, neatly typed. Just the kind of scripts studio 
readers reach under the pile for. a 

Marketing Suggestions. Detailed Criticisms. 


HOLLYWOOD MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


MEN WANTED! POSITION GUARANTEED! 
Earn Up to. $250 per Month, Expenses Paid 
Big demanad for trained men in this fascinat- 
ing, new profession. Many splendid opportu- 
nities thru contact with railway officials. 
Travel or remain near home. Pleasant, health- 
ful. out-door work. 

Start at $110.00 per Month with expenses 
paid. Prepare in three months’ spare-time 
study at home. Any average man can easily 


qualify. 
: Position GUARANTEED 


If, after completing preparation, we do not 
secure for you a position paying at least 
$110 a month and expenses, we refund your 
g enrollment fee in full. You take no risk. 
Don't Delay—Investigate Now. Send coupon 
for free booklet No. D891 today. 
=D Ew 6 GS ae ae ae 
Standard Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


§ Standard / 


Send me, entirely free, Book- 

Business let No. D891 giving full par- 

Training ticulars about course in Rail- 
Insh, way Trafiic Inspection. 


Buffalo, METS eget Geddes cee neAece 


LIQUID LASHLUX 
it’s Waterproof 
: you don't know how attractive 

your eyes can be until you 
see them veiled by dark, luxuri- 
ant lashes. 
With LIQUID LASHLUX you can 
bead your lashes, making them ap- 
pear longer and darker. Apply with 
the glass rod attached to the stop- 
ber of the bottle. The liquid dries 
instantly and it lasts! You can swim 
and you can weep at the thestre 
without its coming off—even pers- 
Biration wil) not affect it. Liquid 
Lashlux is harmless and waterproof. 
To nourish the lashes and promote 
their growth. use Colorless Cream 
Washiux at night. : 
LIQUID BLASHLUX (biack or 
brown) 75 cents. CREAM LASH 
LUX (black, brown or colorless) 
5@ cents. At d@ruz and department 
stores or by mail. i 
Por a dime wn will mail you 2 gen- 

erous famole of Liquid Lashiux 

ROSS COMPANY 

£3 Grand Street New York 


ACFIELD’S METAPAD 


Quickly Relieves Metatarsal Arch Affections 


_SUPPGRTS AND BINDS THE FRONT ARCH 


For Morton Toe, cramping of toes, 
enlarged little tce joints, sole callus- 
es and spreading of foot. Worn 
in any Shoe, under or over 
stocking. Any other foot 
troubles? 45p 
your Dealer or 
send direct. 


I didn’t feel the scene, he would 
send me home.” 
The director, who, although no 
Griffith, had directed successfully 
several stars of greater magnitude 
than Miss Marsh, stood this as long 
as he could and then said: 

“Mr. Griffith is not directing 
you. We could all get through 
and go home if you would only 
try to help us. Will you please 
try to feel the scene?” 

When this mild request met 
with no response the director 
said : - 

“Very well, if you won’t you 
won't, but you might as well un- 
derstand that you're going to stay 
here till you play it.” 

It must have been the iron in his 
voice that did the trick, for the 
temperamental Miss Marsh stopped 
her nonsense and got to work. 

I had gone there to interview her, 

_ but when I saw that scene I inter- 
viewed somebody else. Even in- 
terviewers are human and when 
they can they are as likely as any- 


as the saying is, to those who are 
not quite so self-sufficient. 


] THINK I may say without un- 
due self-appreciation that I wrote 
the best interview with Miss Du- 
pont that ever was written, and do 
you know why I wrote it? 

Because Miss Dupont, a most 
likable girl, even though she knows 
little and cares less about many 
things that I look upon as of some 
importance, was frank enough to 
say to me: 

“You don’t expect me to say bril- 
lant things do you, because if you 
do you’re going to be terribly dis- 
appointed. I couldn’t say. anything 
brilliant to save my life.” 

Well, neither can I, but I fixed 
up an interview that reflected great 
credit upon both of us. 

Marguerite DeLa Motte was not 
much help. 

“T realized the greatest ambition 
in my life when I became Douglas 


CONFESSIONS of a STAR 
INTERVIEWER 


(Continued from page 36.) 


body else would be to give the shade, * 


Fairbanks’ leading woman,” she 


said, and that’s about all that she -j{ 


would say. 

I thought that she was paying | 
Doug a pretty little compliment, 
but it was small material out of 
which to build an interview.. She 
seemed to have forgotten almost 
everything else that she knew. 

Old Bill Hart seemed to have 
forgotten nothing. 

He was frankness itself, told me 
he wasn’t half. as crazy about 
horses in general as people thought 
he was, admitted that the sight of 
even the slightest amount of blood- 
shed made him nervous, confessed 
that he would not enter a cave or 
stay in a dark room unless he really 
had to, and still managed to make 
me feel that he was almost as 
heroic as the characters that he 
plays so well. Explain it if you 
can. I can’t. 


Bur there is one thing for which — 
I find it difficult to forgive him 
He asked me if I ever had heard “TI 
am the master of my fate, I am the 
captain of my soul,’ and when, 
weakly, I said that I never had — 
heard him recite it, he then and 
there made it impossible for me to | 
say that agam. William Shake- 
speare Hart, you’re a fine western 
star, but if ever again you should 
ask me whether I have heard any- 
thing I am going to say ves. 
There is no exaggerated ego 
about Bill Hart, and, although he 
is no spendthrift, I happen to know 
that neither has he ever turned his 
back upon a friend. He’s the kind 
of a man who, when anybody he 
knows is sick, goes and sits by the 
bedside. If I’m ever sick he can 
come and sit by mine and, if he in- 
sists, ll even let him recite “I am 
the master,” ete. 


I know Id rather have him in a 
sick room than a certain young 
woman star of surpassing physical 
beauty, but whose mentality is such 
that F have heard her referred to 
as “the idiot child” and who, in the 
hearing of those very ears of mine, 
told me that her brother had just 
been operated upon and had “had 
his appendicitis taken out.” 


MY TRIP ABROAD 


(Continued from Page 59) 


E are received politely and 
with smiles from the crippled 
lads who are crippled in flesh 
only. Their spirit is boister- 
ous. I feel a puny atom as they 
shout: 

“Good luck to you, Charlie.” 

I can’t talk. There is nothing 

for me to say. I merely smile and 
nod and shake hands whenever 
this is possible. I sign auto- 
graphs for as many as ask and I 
ask them to give me their auto- 
graphs. I honestly want them. 
__ One jovially says, “Sure, and 
Bill will give you one, too.” 
There is an uproar of laughter and 
Bill laughs just as loud as the 
rest. Bill has no arms. 

But he bests them. He will 
sign at that. And he does. With 
his teeth. Such is their spirit. 
What is to become of them? That 
j is up to you and me. 

Back to Sir Philip’s, very tired 
and depressed. We dine late and 
I go to my room and read Walda 
Frank’s “Dark Mothers.” The 
next day there is tennis and music 
and in the evening I leave for 
London, where I am to meet H. 
G. Wells.and go with him to his 
country home. 

IT am looking forward to this | 
Saturday, Sunday and Monday as 
an intellectual holiday. I meet 
H. G. at Whitehall and he is driv- | 
ing his own car. He is a very good 
chauffeur, too. 

‘We talk politics and discuss the 
Irish settlement and I tell him of 
my trip to Germany. That leads to 
a discussion of the depreciation in 
the value of the mark. What will 
be the outcome? Wells thinks 
financial collapse. He thinks that 


110 Lessons FREE 


Write—quick—for particulars of this extraordinary offer; an oppor- 

tunity you will never forget if you take advantage of it. Ten lessons 
in effective public speaking absolutely FREE to those who act prompt- & 

ly, to introduce our course in localities where it is not already known. 


WHAT THE COURSE We Teach You By Mail 


TEACHES You We teach you by mail io become a poweriul 
How. to as before your club | and convincing speaker—to influence and dom- 
How to address board meet- | . inate the decisions of one man or an audience 
of 2 thousand. We have trained hundreds and 
How to propose and respond helped them to increase their earnings and 

Oasts. 
How to make a political their popularity. Learn in your spare time at 
: home how to overcome “stage fright” and con- 
to tell entertaining § guer fear of others; how to enlarge your yo- 
How to make after-dinner eabulary: how to develop self-confidence and 
speeches. the qualities of leadership; how te RULE 
ee converse interest- others by the power of your speech alone; 
How to write better letters. how to train your memory. Our 


How to sell more goods. 
How to train your memory. 


How! to enlarge your vocab- | 
ane NEW, EASY METHOD 
How to develop self-confi- j 
dence. 
elects Sliass a winning perfected and taught only by Prof. R. E. Patil | 
“How to Saree your will | Son Kline, former dean of the Public Speaking 


power and ambition. Department of the Columbia College of Expres- 
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T am feeling more intimate Awd ae cen ees e country on public speaking and men 
4 c ster of any development. Do not let this chance escape 
closer to him. There is no strain | situation. i you. P 
in talking, though I am still a bit 
self-conscious and find myself zi 5 PSE Ges 
watching myself closely. Mail This Free Coupon / __ FREE 
We are out in the country, near 4 Lessons Coupon 
Lady Warwick’s estate, and H. G.| Offer Limited! Send no Money gc 
tells me how the beautiful place is : g 
_This Special Offer of TEN LESSONS FREE is made Dept. 2332, 3601 Michi 
going to seed; that parts of it are strictly for advertising purposes and will be with- f Z Ave., Chicago, ill. nae 


being divided into lots and sold. 
The estate, with its livestock, is 
a show place. It is breeding time 
for the deer and from the road we | 
can hear the stags bellowing. H. G. 


drawn without notice. Write now, before it expires, 

and receive full particulars with enrollment 4 B fs 
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Ladies’ 
_ Ring 
No. 4350. 


=e 
Pay Nothing 


An amazing new offer—wear this GENUINE DIA- 
VUOND for a week at our expense — absolutely no risk 
to reer SII TE TE EVERY WORD OF 


. THIS O. 
Send No Money 
Pay No C.O.D. 
Mail the Free Trial Coupon 


dust send the coupon below — do net enclese = peany 

and we will send you on epprovai at our expense our choice 

of these diamond rings. The ezine illustrated ve is the 

most beautiful hand engraved solid gold ladies’ ring you 

ever saw, set with a fine, ; genuine blue-white dia- 

gsond. Pay eating when @ 

errives. Merely accept the : 

ping and wes it ‘or e week, at 
our expense. After a week 


decide. If you returnthering, 
that ends the matter. You 
Rave risked nothing. But if 
[oukeepthering, sendusenly 
7 amonth until you have 
paid the amazingly low price 
of $38.76 for this regular 
value. The ring is anelaborate 


ant, blue white, perfectly cut 
aremarkably big value. — 


ey 


Sen's extra massive 14K 
solid gold fated ring with 
18K hand cut white 
top set with extra fine 
perfectly cat blve-white 
enuiss Gamord. Extra 
ig Value. Mew $38.75— 
$375 a month. Send nce 
money. Pay soC. 0. D. "A 
week's trial absolutely 
FREE. Mail coupon now. 


jest nauighe co coupon below. Be sure te excicee finger 
size. SEND NO MONEY — gay nothing en 
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send me absolutely free-end prepaia, for a week's trial, 

he genuine diamond ring checked below. 1 am to pay 
Sotiine when it arrives. After one week I will either return 
thering by registered mail and (nat ends the matter, or I 
will send yoo $3.75 each month until $88.75 has been paid. 
oe con nnine with you until folly peid. § ENCLOSE MY 
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Secrets of the Stars 


(Continued from page 29.) 


fourteen when she went into pic- 
tures. Constance and Natalie went 
to Erasmus Hall. 


Alice: Terry, who was born in © 
Nashville, Tenn., and educated at 


Washington, D. C., entered the pic- 


tures as an extra. She is now the 
wife of Rex Ingram, the director. 
Neither she nor any other young 
woman who has begun as an extra 


needs to be told that it is the best 


way. It may not be the easiest, but 
it is the best. Those who come up 
from the bottom seem to last longer 
than those who begin at the top.. 
There is very little snobbishness in 
pictures. The extra of today may 
be the star of tomorrow — Gloria 
Swanson, for instance, and many 
others ; but it is a little strange that — 
almost all of the snobbishness that 
does exist shows itself among those 


‘stars who have been extras and 


among only a few of them. 


Nosopy can call Bessie Bar- 
riscale snobbish and she was a 
star on the stage before she went 
into pictures, nor Dorothy Phillips, 
who learned acting from George 
Fawcett in one of the best stock 
companies this country has ever 
seen, nor Leah Baird, who went 
from a convent in Chicago to the 
speaking stage, where she became a 
successful leading woman _ before 
she and Lois Weber went to Uni- 
versal, where they both learned to 
direct. Now Miss Baird is a star 


and hires directors, and Miss 
Weber is a director and hires actors. 

Edith Roberts went on the stage 
when she was six, while Bessie 
Love waited until she was sixteen 
to leave high school for pictures. 
When Nell Shipman was sixteen. 
she was playing the piano in Jesse 
Laskey’s vaudeville act, The Piano 
Fiends, while at sixteen Petrova, 
who once starred in Laskey pic- 
tures, was in the middle of an edu- 
cational career which was carried 
on in Brussels, Paris and London. 
Dorothy Gish was two years 
younger when she went on the 
stage, and Corinne Griffith was a 


‘ professional dancer at sixteen. That 


was the age at which Bessie Love 
left high school for pictures, and 
Phillis Haver waited no longer to 
begin a screen career via the bath- 
ing girl route. 

Mrs. Sydney Drew was a lyceum 
entertainer, while Marie Doro came 
to pictures from the stage, to which 
she had come from Miss Bronson’s 
School in New York. If she ever 
did any telephoning from that aus- 
tere establishment, it is possible 


that Alice Joyce got her number 
for her, for Alice, before going into 
pictures, was a telephone operator 
in New York. 


~ One might think that a telephone 
operator would prefer the spoken 
to the silent drama, but one can 
never tell. For instance, there’s 
Sylvia Ashton. She was born in 
mid-ocean, yet never yet has she 
appeared in a bathing picture. 


Little Hints for Booklovers 


(Continued from page 52.) 


of wealth with at least a minimum 
Then she 
met Nick Lansing, whose case was 
exactly the opposite; he was as 
poor as could be and as companion- 
able. as possible to imagine. That 
was how it began— 

Why shouldn’t they marry—be- 
long to each other openly and hon- 


ae: 


orably, if for ever so short a time, 
and with the definite understanding 
that whenever either of them got 
the chance to-do better, he or she 
would be immediately released? 
Glimpses of the Moon is one of 
those novels that has to be care- 
fully read to be correctly under- 
stood. (Appleton.) 


Should a feud continue 
until both families 
are exterminated? 


A certain Southern beauty came north 
and married into a family whose 
ancestors fought her ancestors in 
days gone by. After the wedding 
the truth was revealed to her. The 

- honeymoon was immediately turned 
into a feud. A kinsman of the 
beauty was sent for and came 
north with a squirrel gun to slay 
the hereditary enemy. What oc- 
curred in this terribly tragic hour, 
how the drama was worked out, is 
told in the new serial entitled. 


BORROWING FIRE 


By Cuaries Nevitte Buck 


CONCERNING A 
SERPENT’S TOOTH 


When a jealous woman wants to spill 
the beans and render another 
woman unhappy, and wreck human. 
hearts, she tells a lie about some- 
body; and if that won’t do she lies 
about herself. That being the case, 
you will find something rather ex- 
citing in the novelette entitled 


MALAY MADNESS 


By Exeanor Gates and Frepericx F. Moore 


If you are interested in further par- 
ticulars concerning these two stories 
and if you want also to read nine 
short stories covering a wide range 
of fictional interest, go to your news- 
dealers and order the 


MUNSEY 
For September 


25c A COPY 


Eastern. Studio 
Directory 


(s—is the studio; all others are the 
business addresses. ) 


United Artists, 729 7th Ave., N. 
Y. C.: (s) D. W. Griffith, Orienta 
Point, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; (s) 


dio, 537 Riverdale Ave., Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Geo. Arliss, Distinctive 
Prod., 366 Madison Ave. 


First National Exhibitors, 6 W. 
48th St., N. ¥.C.: (s) Norma Tal- 
| madge, 318 E. 48th St., N. Y. C.; 
Hope Hampton, 1540 Broadway, 
N. Y. C.; Richard Barthelmess, In- 
spiration Corp., 565 5th Ave. 


Metro, 1476 Broadway, N. Y. C.: 
Mae Murray, Tiffany Prod., 1540 
Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Famous Players - Lasky Corp.: 
Paramount, 485 5th Ave., N. Y. C.; 
Realart, 469 5th Ave. 


Goldwyn Pictures, 469 5th Ave. 


ican Releasing Corp., 150 W. 34th 
St.; (s) Astoria, Long Island. 


Educational Films Corp., 370 7th 
Ave. 


Roun ot., N.Y. C. 
~ Universal, 1600 Broadway. 
Eddie Polo, 1600 Broadway. 


lyn, N. Y. 


ond Ave. 
Pathe, 35 West 45th St.: (s) 


Ave. 


movie fans and scenario writers.) 


WHEN YOU FINDA 


_ Subscription Blank 


In YOUR MAGAZINE it is a sign 
that your subscription has expired 


SEND IN YOUR RENEWAL 
AT ONCE 


So that there will be no break in your 
subscription 


Rex Beach, Whitman Bennett Stu- | 


Selznick, 729 7th Ave.: Pyramid 
Pictures, Smallwood Prod., Amer- | 


R-C Pictures Prod., 723 7th Ave. | 


Fox Film Corp., roth Ave. and 


Vitagraph, 469 5th Ave.: (s) E. 
15th St. and Locust Ave., Brook- 


International, 127th St. and Sec- 


Geo. B. Seitz, 134th St. and Park 


(The above information for | 


Won’t Wash Off 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid, cleam 
as water. It leaves your hair clean, 
gzsoft and fluffy—nothing to wash or 
Tub off. No interference with sham- 
pooing—wave and dress as usual 

Easy to apply—results sure and cere 
tain—no streaking or discoloration, 
restored hair perfectly natural in alJ 
lights. Accept free trial offer. 

Mail the coupon today for a trial 
bottle and test as directed on a single 
lock. Then when you know you take 
no risk in the use of this scientific 
laboratory preparation, get a full size 
bottle from your druggist or direct 
from me. : 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
Pt et tt 
| Mery T. Goldman, 1657 Goldman Biéz.. St. Paul, Mian. 
g _,Pieasesend me your free trial bottle of Mary T. 
g Goldman’s Hair Color - Thenatural color 
of my hair is a 
g jet black ___ black or dark brown___. medium 
2 brown_..._ light brown, drab or apburn____ 


eT | 


f You Can Tell it from a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Send itback 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND canunor 
be told from a GENUINE DIAMOND and has same 
DAZZLING RAINBCW FIRE, we will send a selected 
1 carat gem in ladies Solitaire Ring, (cat. price $5.26) 
for Half Price to introduce, $2.63, or in Gents Heavy 
Tocth Belcher Ring (Cat. Price $6.50) for $3.25. Our 
finest 12k Gold Filled mountings. GUARANTEED 20 
YEARS. SEND NO MONEY. Just mail postcard or 
this ad. State Size. We will mail at once. When 
ring arrives deposit $2.63- for Ladies ring or $3.25 for 
Gents with postman. If not pleased teturn in 2 days 
for money back less handling charges. Write for Free 
catalog. Agents Wanted. 

BREXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO. Bent. SL, Las Cruces, W. Pex. 


(Exelusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 


Ha ve You Ar-/dea 
“FarA Mavie Star? 


WRITE FOR 
_THE MOVIES | 


‘Big Money/p /t — 


ideas for moving picture piays 
wanted by producers ; 
Big prices pald for accepted material 

Submit ideas in any form at once for our free 
examination and advice. Previews experience 
unnecessary. 

This 1s not a school. We have no course, 
plan, book, system or other instruction matter 
to sell you. A strictly bona fide service for 
those who would turn their talents into dollars. 

An Interesting et 


“The Photoplay in the Making” 
Send free for the asking. 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 
2 Suite 692 L, Bristol Building, Mew York, N. Y- 


RE-MANUFACTURED 
- eterna: Monarchs, Remingtons, 


Prices as low a3.....- 


Write for our Cataleg No. 30 


GERAN TYPEWRITER CO. 
58 W. Waekincte= St.. 


Hallywood SCREENLAND CaliGrnic 


(THIS WAS WRITTEN BY A WOMAN) 


‘IT’S GOOD” 


I was using a well-known household 
article when my friend came in. 


‘Why did you buy that kind?” 
she asked. 


“Because it’s good,” I told her. 


She asked me why. Without real- 


izing what I was doing I gave her 
several technical reasons for the su-. 


periority of that machine. I listed a 
number of its mechanical advan- 
tages and one or more very special 
conveniences that I felt meant a 
great deal to me. 


My reply surprised even myself. 
I had not realized I knew so much 
about it. After I had recited my 
reasons to her I analyzed my first 
answer, “it’s good,” and I found 
that answer typified all of the spe- 
cific things I was able to recite 
about the machine which I had asa 
matter of fact recently purchased. 


It had been widely advertised 
and I, as a large buyer for a house- 
hold, always felt that any woman 
may be guided to safe and satisfac- 
tory investments for her own needs 
and the needs of her family if she 
will but use the messages which the 
manufacturers send to her in her 
newspaper or in her magazine. 


Until I had said, “it’s good,” I : 


did not realize that I had been read- 
ing so much about the advantages of 
the machine which I subsequently 
purchased. One after the other 
those messages had gotten into my 
mind until when asked to do so I 
was capable of repeating them al- 
most as if I had been a salesman for 
the company making that article. 


However, I realized that the 
printed message had not really 
meant so much to me as the repeat- 
ed appearance. Seeing that article 
over and over again meant to me 
that many other women had 
reached the point where they could 
purchase it sooner than I and were 
well satisfied with it. 


Almost instinctively the thought 
took hold of me that when I saw the 
name of a product appearing again 
and again I could feel sure that that 
product was living up to its prom- 
ise. I could feel secure in buying it. 


If only all women would realize 
that in whatever they buy ma- 
chines or furniture — clothing or 
food—dress goods or hats—jewelry 
or toys—they may save themselves 
unwise expenditures by seeking the 
product which through its adver- 
tising and behavior after purchase 
compels its thousands of customers 
to say, “it’s good.” 


Published by SCREENLAND in co-operation with 
The American Association of Advertising Agencies 


“Darling,” he said, and his fine resolu- 
tions fled to the winds, while his deep voice 
-was hoarse and broken. ‘My darling!— 
God! I love you so—beyond all words or 
Sense—Oh, let us be happy for this one 
night—we must part afterwards, I know, 
and I willaccept that—but just for tonight 

. there can be nosin and no harmin being a 
‘little happy—when we are going to pay for 
it with allthe rest of ourlives. Let us have 


the memory of one hour of bliss—the 
Bees rbemselves could not grudge us 
that. 


ies perfect lover, a splendid romantic actor with every 
characteristic indicating the polish of nobility—such 
a man must be the «lant Lord Bracondale who sways 
Theodora. 


INS so they chose Rodolph Valentino for the role. And 
opposite him they cast Gloria Swanson, for her beauty, 
her excellence in scenes of emotion and her ability to wear 
gorgeous gowns. 


[ you enjoyed their portrayal of a great love on the silver 
screen, how much more anxious you will be to read the 


intense love story just as Elinor Glyn penned it, in Paris 
and the lovely gardens of Versailles. SCREENLAND has a 
copy of this book for you—free. 


NG you have to do to secure this novel is to fill out and 
mail the attached coupon, with $2.50 for a year’s 
subscription to SCREENLAND. Then for a whole year Holly- 
wood and the fascinating world of the studios will be 
brought to your door. You will enjoy all the intriguing 
gossip and you will peep into the real life of the film 
colony. And inaddition, without cost of one penny, you will 
receive this gripping novel, illustrated from the photoplay. 


Circulation Manager, SCREENLAND, Hollywood, California: 
Please send me FREE one copy of Elinor Glyn’s novel ‘‘Beyond the Rocks” with one year’s 
subscription to SCREENLAND, for which I enclose $2.50. 


DESTROYS SUPERFLUOUS HAIR AND: 


ROOIS | 


now never a care for bothersome superflu- 


i - Shachase fearnedto definitely free her- 
“at with the roots—@ secret for which thou- 
saids of women ‘still yearn. lf you have used 


depilatories, electrolysis or the razor, which leave 
en cause the hair to 


And 


the roots to thrive, and oft 

grow faster and coarser, you will immediately 

appreciate this superior remedy. 2 
irs, and 


out the roots with the ha 


ZIP gently lifts 
h without electricity: 


thus destroys the growt 

Not only removes hair—— ~~ / 
future growth. ; 
e to use, fragrant safe and painless, 
kin’ soft and smooth. / Guaranteed 
t delicate, skin. 


but checks- its 
Rapid, simpl 
it leaves the s 


( OT || set to-hatm even the mos 
fy f j Women everywhere-are discarding the old dan- 
Uy oa 4 : , gerous methods and are now using Zip. Avoid 
il : A imitations + pe ! 
rq : y 5 Which of the THREE TYPES OF SUPERFLU- | 
ye Also Madame Berthe’s OUS HAIR have you? Write for FREE BOOK, — 
Sh Massage and Cleansing Cream—cannot pro- | “Beauty’s Greatest Secret,” which tells you 40F 
| eaote air growths...@ a 60c {call at my Salon and let me give you a FR | 
té : te, 
| Antiseptic Talc—delightfully fragrant...---- 25¢ : a or prove to yor whey as 
th 1 Antiseptic Solution ee oo cepnedateessdagemmmeeeeo™ 25¢ _ “ 
A | Emollient Balm—for the hands and ‘face, Tenth ; = 
a softens the skin. Excellent for sunburn oclunvk& J 
no} and as a base for POWdeD si 50c¢ Specialist As 
usi§ Lash-Life—cleanses lashes and makes them 562 Fifth Ave.(46thSt) New York City 
ren} long and. Wustrous. 2 50c a 
novi At All Good Stores 
or direct by mail, 


ABSLEN 2 


skir 

Haig 

with 

the The Ideal Liquid Deodorant and 
remedy for excessive perspiration. 


- Harmless. Cannot jrritate. Color- | 
ess, containing no staining artificial a 

-= Use at Home | 

oraskat 

Your Beauty Shor 


is h: 
whici 
Mada 
Berth 
absole 
perma) 
deligh| 
for bo} 
of the | 
defined, free fr : 

: Sheer waists no longer permit an un- 

erarm showirig even’ a succestion ¢ 

unsightly hair. a 


EN NOMI 
Send This Coupon <~ 
TO-DAY 


Madame Berthe 
He D-B, 562 Fifth Ave., New York. 
! ease send me your FREE S 
; Greatest Secret” telling of ence at 
Sarerieoee hair; also a sample of your Mace " 
ansing Cream, guaranteed not to Sonete 


Th 
e poe perfect arched brow, so f 
expressive, is readily had with ZIP. ee 
‘ , Name 


Address __________City & State. 


ing and shaving are passe. 
well rounded_a rm—free from_all 
ny har—i 1 ihe 
hau is a necessity with the 
e for short sleeves. 


ee everywhere are discarding 
t 

e old dangerous methods and are 
v using ZIP. 
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